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Look up to the blue, faint heart! 
Look up to the sky and the star; 

Earth's darkness is but a part, 

Look up to the blue, faint heart! 


List well for the song, faint heart! 
It soars in the azure there; 
Forget the moil of the mart, 
Look up to the blue, faint heart! 
—New York Observer. 





——__ @2wenm_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, held about the middle 
of last month, the proposed scheme for 
the segregation of the sexes during the 
first two years of University work was 
discussed for over two hours. lt was 
decided to postpone final action for two 
months. A majority of the trustees are 
said to be opposed to segregation, and in 
favor of coéducation as it now exists in 
the university. This is the second time 
the trustees have deferred action on the 
matter. 





On Aug. 29, at its thirty-second meet- 
ing, the congregation of the University of 
Chicago, claiming to represent all depart- 
ments of the institution, is said to have 
voted for segregation, the count being 
43 to 16. The Chicago Post of Aug. 30, 
has the following editorial in regard to 
the matter: 


Despite the vote of the congregation of 
the University of Chicago, upon which 
comment was made yesterday, the ques- 
tion of ‘segregation’ does not appear to 
be settled. The friends of coéducation at 
the university do not hesitate to say that 
the vote was not at all representative, 
and that the coéducational side of the 
question was not treated fairly. A com- 
munication in this paper of yesterday, 
from one who knows the facts, adds 
Strength to the assertion that the vote 
was by no means a reversal of the earlier 
decisiun of the congregation. In this 
letter it is stated that the segregation 
Majority voted solidly against two propo- 
sitions that provided for a complete vote 
of all members of the congregation. It is 
also stated that not one-fourth of the con- 
gregation were present and not half of 
those opposed to segregation are now in 
the city or could have been present. 
Why, then, it may be asked, was one- 
quarter of the membership of the congre- 
Ration in such a hurry to come to a so- 
alled ‘conclusive’ vote on this important 


| strae this action as one of fear that a fuil 
congregation would in all probability de- 
feat the plans of the segregationists? 
The way in which the matter has been 
settled (?) does not appeal to American 
love of fair play. There was an evident 
intent to take advantage of the vacation 
period and the absence of many who 
should be given a voice in determining 
the matter. Viewing the vote inthe best 
light which the public bas at present, it 
may be said that the coagregation has 
not reversed itself, that sentiment in 
favor of segregatien has not increased, 
and that the snap decision of a small 
part of the congregation is of no conse- 
quence whatever. 
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President Roosevelt’s narrow escape 
| from death in the collision of bis carriage 


| with an electric car is just what is needed 
| to emphasize the necessity of stringent 
| regulations limiting the speed of electric 
modes of conveyance, including automo- 
| biles. Apparently each driver was deter- 
mined to pass in advance of the other, 
and the result was destruction and loss of 
life. If women were voters, such regula- 
tions would be speedily enacted and en- 
forced, 


—_— = — 


a tiny box from England containing a 
badge-pin of the Society of American 
Women in London. It was intended for 
Mrs. Howe's birth-day, but was detained 
at the express office. 


The suffragists,of Ohio are circulating 
widely the following handbill: 
THE OHIO WOMEN 


Should Vote 

OM aaa « 

Equal Terms With Men 

— As IN — 

Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
and Idaho. 














TAXATION Without 


Representation 


Is Tyranny. 





PLEASE POST NEAR THE POLLS. 


- —-— 


readers to a remarkably beautiful and 
timely story by Mrs. Ada Melville Shaw, 
of Chicago, entitled ‘‘Grandmother’s Vo- 
cation,’’ which we publish this week. 
The woman described is no uncommon or 
impossible character. Such an ideal old 
age is worthy of universal emulation. It 
is an interesting fact that one of the most 
ancient traditions incorporated by King 
Solomon in his book of Proverbs, enumer- 
ates similar qualities as those of the model 
wife. After all, the ‘‘new woman”’ is the 
oldest conceptivn of women in literature! 


—_o- —_——— 


Announcements have been sent to the 
American colleges and universities, ex- 
tending a cordial invitation to the coming 
Third International Congress of Students 
at Budapest, Hungary, Sept. 24-30. This 
announcement, which is sent out by the 
Hungarian section of the International 
Federation of Students presents fraternal 
greetings to the young people of all col- 
leges, and says: 

The young men, students of Hungary, 
are proud and happy to be able to call 
you together as hosts to this work of uni- 
versal importance, The young women, 
students of Hungary, will be charmed to 
receive their sisters in science, who will 
find a welcome worthy of the grand and 
chivalrous traditions of Hungary. 


> 


A SUNDAY EV CAMP. 

The beauties of Lake Memphremagog 
are beginning to attract ‘‘summer people’”’ 
in larger and larger numbers; and there is 
a mixture of pleasure and regret in seeing 
the many new camps and cottages that 
are springing up year by year along the 
wooded shore. The pleasure is because 
more people are getting the good of the 
sweet air, the limpid water, and the fine 
scenery. The regret is because it is only 
a question of time when the loneliness 
that has been one of the chief charms of 
the region will be a thing of the past. As 
yet, however, the new summer dwellings 
are almost all on the west shore, and 
stretch out in a lengthening chain from 
Newport, Vt., leaving the east shore stilla 
sylvan solitude, especially the northern 
part, between Georgeville and Magog. 
The few camps that were established 
years ago in this lovely region still have it 
practically to themselves, and their fre- 
quenters can pass a peaceful summer, 





““The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 





Toposition? Is it not reasonable to con- 





these columns of the old “Shayback | which of them looked happier. The 


” 


Camp, 
itself into two, Birch bay for the boys and 


Cedar Lodge for their elders; but the | 


church services held on a recent Sunday 
were unique in their way, and I wish all 
the readers of the JourNAL could have 
been there. 

When a minister is sojourning in camp, 
he is requisitioned for the Sunday ser- 
vices, When there is no minister witbin 
reach, the capable and motherly woman 
who is at the head of the camp reads a 
sermon, This summer we were fortunate 
in having with us the Rev. Christopher R, 
Eliot; and on this particular Sunday the 
magnificent weather inspired the idea of 
holding the services on a hillside a mile 
or two north of the northernmost camp. 
As the hour approached, the people began 
to gather, some walking, some riding, but 











There have been many descriptions in 


the majority coming in boats. The walk- 
ing party stepped briskly along the good 
Canadian road, which runs high above the 
lake, commanding glorious mountain 
views; a road often bordered with fra- 
grant mint, sometimes shaded by fine 
trees, and passing now and then a large, 


| substantial brick farmhouse, flanked by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has just received | rharg =. wet ea seo 


huge barns and surrounded by orchards. 
Turning in through the fields, a short 
walk brought us to a steep, picturesque 
slope, studded with great sugar maples, 
under which the services were to be held. 
Far below, the blue lake spread its shining 
levels, yet not so far but that the soft 





sound of the water plashing ou the shore | 


floated up and mingled with the sough of 
the wind in the branches, On the other 
side of the lake rose majestic Mt. Orford, 
with the cloud shadows drifting over its 
purple dome; and further south the more 
pointed peak of Owl’s Head peeped above 
the trees. Boat after boat of campers in 
bright-colored ‘‘sweaters’’ or light sum- 
mer dresses came gliding around the 
wooded point and landed their passengers 
on the beach, whence they straggled up- 
ward in irregular procession through the 
thickets of fragrant bushes. A tiny Cana- 
dian child, in a dress of ‘goodly crimson,” 
like the color Beatrice wore when Dante 


We ask the special attention of our| first saw her in her childhood, was pick- 


ing and eating the wild raspberries, while 
waiting for church to begin. 

When all were assembled, they were a 
motley congregation. Of the only two 
seats, one was assigned to the minister, 
the other to a sweet elderly lady about 
whose feet the younger people massed 
like a swarm of bees around their queen. 
People sat on shawls, waterproofs, rocks, 
or the green grass. 
ing the sermon carried on the housewifely 
work of shelling the peas for the dinner of 
their camp—a small mountain of green 
peas that had been brought along ina 
sack—and a big young man sat at the foot 
of a sugar maple tree, knitting. The 
little congregation included Greeks, 
Armenians, a pleasant-faced, dark-eyed 
Jewish girl side by side with the fair 
Saxon beauty of a young Canadian maiden 
of about the same age; a French girl and 
a German fraulein, on the most friendly 
terms, and Americans of half a dozen dif- 
ferent religious denominations, all sing- 
ing together amicably out of the little 
Unitarian hymn-books. There were ele- 
gant toilets side by side with the most 
free-and-easy camp costumes, and several 
little girls of distinguished Boston fami- 
lies were running about bare-foot and ar- 
rayed in ‘‘divided skirts,’ rejoicing the 
older people equally by the sight of their 
sweet faces and sturdy legs. Mr. Eliot 
preached an appropriate and suggestive 
sermon from the text about withdrawing 
into a desert place, and emphasized the 
soul’s peed of occasional solitude, and the 
wholesomeness of sometimes getting out 
of city life into the wilderness. No cathe- 
dral could have furnished surroundings 
half so grand as the beautiful setting of 
lake and mountain scenery. 

In camp, the Unitarian church service is 
generally followed by a ‘Baptist Sunday 
School,” i. e., the boys go in swimming, 
while those who do not care to bathe 
watch their watery sports from the 
shore. 

Then the congregation scattered to the 
different camps, rowing along the rocky 
shores where arbor vit# and birch trees 
coil their twisted roots into every cleft 
and fissure, and lean their green branches 
far out over the crystal water. 

Later, when the sunset was shining be- 
hind the dark forest on the western shore 
and flooding the lake with rosy light, we 
saw one of the Greek boys taking the 
young Jewish girl out for a row in his 
boat, and it would have been hard to say 


A group of girls dur- | 





which of late years has divided | camp is an excellent place in which to get 


cured of any narrow-mindedness, for its 
spirit of good-will is cosmopolitan. 
A. 8. B. 


—_—-_ od 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

With the September number the Club 
Woman begins its tenth volume. It has 
won its place, and has paid its expenses 
by good management and close economy. 
It merits a generous support from club 
women, to whom an appeal is made in be- 
half of its interests. Miss Winslow an- 
nounces that Miss Helen A. Whittier, first 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration and “known all over the country 
as a level-headed, clever, and large heart- 
ed club woman,”’ will be associate editor. 
She says further: ‘‘We shall have no 
‘policy,’ nor argue any reforms except as 
they conform to the interests of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, whose 
spokeswomen we are, but as heretofore 
our columns will be open to broad and 
liberal opinions, properly signed by those 
who advance them,” 

At the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Federation, the president of Franklin 
spoke of the work of the sociological 
committee and said: “I doubt if any State 
can show, in the space of seven years, so 
much of substantial advance in sociolog- 
ical work as our own. A citation of this 
work may be suggestive: The dependent 


children bill—forbidding their detention | 


in our almshouses; the creation of the 
State Board of Charities and the State 
Conference of Charities; Old Home week; 
appointment of State forester; State lab- 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs, EpmMuND Rice, wife of the colonel 
of the Twenty-sixth United 
States Volunteers, in the Philippines, has 
put in a claim at the War Department for 
one million dollars as royalty on a device 
for rolling up and carrying shelter tents 
used by the army since the Civil War. 


regiment, 


Mrs. CoRNELIA MILES, principal of a 
Denver school, was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Colorado Academy of Science, 
which isa part of the historical society 
of the State. Mrs. Miles is the first woman 
president of the academy. This is quite 
an honor, considering the standing of the 
society throughout the State and country. 

Mrs. C. A. BARTHOLOMEW, wife of a 
railroad in New York, anda 
relative of Admiral Dewey, has created a 
sensation at Saratoga, N. Y., this summer 
by driving an ostrich secured to a light 
blue wagon. The ostrich is nine feet in 
height, and its driver declares that it isa 
most interesting experience to guide the 
strange two-legged steed. 


contractor 


Mrs. McCAUSLAND, of Pittsburg, is ac- 
credited with being the oldest woman to 
take out a patent, and Margaret O’Sulli- 
van, fifteen years of age, the youngest. 
Mrs. McCausland took out a patent ona 
cooking utensil, and Miss O'Sullivan in- 
vented a carpet tack that could be easily 
driven in and just as easily taken out. 
This was a boon to the manufacturers, 


| and her patent was eagerly adopted. 


Miss MAup TuHompson, well known in 
Massachusetts and New York as a brilliant 


| and logical speaker for equal suffrage, 


oratory; school and home for feeble-mind- | 


ed children; occupation of abandoned 
farms; and last, but by no means least, 
a secretary for State Board of Charities, 
who is also appointed agent for the Soci- 
ety for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
The condition of our dependent insane 
calls for relief and reform, We most ear- 
nestly request the clubs to give attention 
to this duty, as our committee urgently 
recommends, 

Of the half-dozen women’s clubs exist- 
ing in Australia, says Mrs. Margaret Ham- 
ilton Welch, not more than one or two 
correspond to those orgauizations known 
in this country. ‘The best club, probably, 
judged by the standard of the General 
Federation, is the Karrasatta Club of 
Perth, West Australia. The object of 
this club, as stated in its year book, is 
“to bring into one working body the 
women of the community for mutual im- 
provement and social intercourse.’’ The 
club is well organized, officered by the 
most intelligent women, and its influence 
is felt by other organizations in the Col- 
ony which are working on social, educa- 
tional, and legal lines. The club has de- 
partments of hygiene, art, literature, edu- 
cation, legislation, and current events, 
with a chairman at the head of each, who 
presides at the meetings. It has a fine 
suite of rooms, well adapted for club pur- 
poses, and decorated with pictures and 
books. Its president is Lady Onslow. It 
is a member of the General Federation. 





It is reported that the Chicago Athletic 
Club will publish a magazine, with the 
club manager, Mrs. Paulina H. Lyon, as 
editor. 

In a paper on ‘*The Woman Breadwin- 
ner,’’ Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor said before 
a company of club women, that there are 
about 200,000 women in New York earn- 
ing their living, or trying to, and their 
work covers almost every known indus- 
try. Speaking of the common complaint 
that women work for lower wages than 
men, and so crowd men, many of whom 
have families to support, out of work, she 
said that the complaint should come from 
the women rather than the men, since no 
woman accepts a lower wage from cboice. 
Her employer, usually a man, forces her 
to do so, and he gives no thought to his 
fellow-man whom he is crowding out of 
work. Mrs. Taylor is vice-president of 
the Women’s Professional League, and a 
member of the Minerva Club, the Rainy 
Day Club, the Society for Political Study, 
the National 
Women, and several other organizations. 
She is the author of a book of poems, 
“Captive Conceits,’’ ‘*The Sardony Seal,”’ 
and other novels. She has two daughters, 
one an artist; the other, Mrs. May Isabel 
Fiske, is the wife of one of the editors of 
the New York Journal, and is a reader of 
note as well as a writer. F.M. A 


| 
| 


| experience Saturday night. 


took her second degree at the recent com- 
mencement of Wellesley College. Miss 
Thompson's thesis was ‘Methods of Elec- 
tion under the Democracy of Athens,’’ 
Her professors speak in the highest terms 
of the value of this paper as an original 
investigation of the subject treated. This 
summer she has been at work in the 
British Museum studying certain phases 
of Greek archeology. 

Mrs. Betsy ELIza JACKSON, aged 92, 
of Woodstock, N. J., had a remarkable 
While pick- 
ing berries within a mile of the home of 


| her niece, Mrs. Belle Knapp, four miles 
| from Presque Isle, she became lost in the 


| woods and wandered all afternoon. 





At 
night she was stil] in the deep woods, and, 
making a bed of leaves, she lay down to 
rest. Searching parties were sent out. 
She heard their cries, but could not make 
her answers heard. She remained in the 
woods all night. Sunday the Presque 
Isle fire department and citizens to the 
number of 100 went to the woods in search 
of her. They found her at noon in good 
condition, ana able to walk half a mile to 
a carriage. 

Mrs. S. E. Peart, of Woodland, Cal., 
who has served four years as county 
superintendent of schools, is again a can- 
didate for the office. The Woodland 
Home Alliance says: ‘‘Mrs. Peart is an 
ideal superintendent of schools, for she 
has given a broad and liberal administra- 
tion, and has filled the office acceptably to 
teachers, trustees and patrons. She un- 
derstands the conditions and needs of the 
schools of Yolo county, and is well quali- 
fied in every respect. She is a cultivated, 
womanly woman, who possesses fine ex- 
ecutive ability and a charming personal. 
ity. She will receive the nomination 
without opposition, and if elected wil] 
perform the duties of her office faithfully 
and meet the highest expectations of the 
taxpayers.”’ 

Avice E. RowE, of Springfield, has been 
elected a member of the staff of the State 
hospital for the insane in Gowanda, N. Y., 
and will serve in that institution as a 
specialist in gynecology. This institu- 
tion is the largest of its kind in New 
York, and the election carries with it 
considerable honor. Dr. Rowe took the 
regent’s examination of the University of 
the State of New York about two months 
ago in preparation for the position, anda 
month later she took the civil service ex- 
amination, which is required of candidates 
for the position. One of the requirements 
for eligibility is that the candidate stand 
among the first three, only that number 


| of names being certified for the vacancy 
Society of New England | 


on the staff. Dr. Rowe came to Spring- 
field in 1895. She graduated at the Bos- 
ton University Medical School in 1893, 
and afterward spent a year in the Massa- 
chusetts Hommopathic , Hospital. She 
has made a specialty of nervous diseases. 
She spent four months of last year study- 
ing in the hospitals in Berlin and other 
places in Europe. 
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OUR SUFFRAGISTS’ NAMES. 





“What’s in a name?’ Skilfully con- 
densed history or description sometimes, 
if it be a surname; for each of our family 
names tells something about one of the 
first name-bearers. The nobility were the 
first to take surnames, then persons of 
gentle blood, and lastly the common peo- 
ple. Nearly every name has been in use 
300 years, and some of the oldest quite 
three times as long, giving plenty of time 
for our ever-changing English tongue to 
walk away from itself and leave the early 
names obsolete, or so corrupted that they 
need an interpreter to explain them. 

Would the readers of the WomAn’s 
JouRNAL like to trace the names of a 
dozen or so of our eminent equal suffra- 
gists? If so, we give an opportunity. The 
names of married women are usually those 
of their husbands. 

Who does not honor Susan B, Anthony? 
Her name tells the story of a strain of an- 
cestors who lived pure lives in a corrupt 
age, and were of deeply religious nature. 
Back beyond Henry VIII and Protestant- 
ism,—nearly 400 years ago,—when Eng- 


land was a Catholic nation, Saint Anthony | 
was one of the most highly honored saints | 


the year 1089 a mys- 
of erysipelas scourged 


of that land. In 
terious epidemic 
Prayers for the stay of this dis- 
church in 


France, 
temper were offered in the 
which Saint Anthony’s relics were kept. 
The epidemic abated, and from that day, 
all over Europe, those afflicted with like 
troubles sought the intercession of the 
‘saint of the ‘sacred fire.’ ”’ 
who had prayed for relief, and had been 
cured of assumed the 
name of this, his patron saint. Certainly 
he was a devotee of the saint, striving to 


honor him by his life, penances, and good 


Possibly one 


this disease, first 


works. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s maiden name 
was Cady. It is an obscure name, but 
probably refers to a maker of 
barrels, or, in modern terms, a cooper. 
Stanton, her name acquired by marriage, 
denotes a stone enclosure, hedged farm, 
It is an old name, retaining 


cades, or 


or clearing. 
the old 
later came to mean town or village. Her 
ancestors were not ashamed to make their 
living by honest toil. Their blood is be- 
hind her solid qualities and her plain, 
practical common sense, 

Carrie Chapman Catt, the present presi- 
dent of the National American Suffrage 
Association, has a name that possibly has 
annoyed her a little from the supposed 
witticisms it evokes. But ‘“Catt’’ can 
boast a long and noble lineage. In the 
11th century, the Bishop of Cambray built 
on the banks of the river Salle, in France, 
a chateau or castle. The nobles into 
whose hands it passed called it ‘Le 
Cateau Cambesis.’’ Their own name was 
first called ‘*Le Cateau,’’ then ‘‘Catineau.”’ 
In the days when the Normans were all- 
powerful in Eogland some of this family 
went to that land. The French-hating 
Saxons soon shortened aristocratic Le 
Cateau to Catt, and Catt it remains to this 
day. 

There is history in the names of Lillie 
Devereux Blake and Virginia Durant 
Young. Weare unable to give the mean- 
ing of Blake, but Devereux is from Wil- 
liam D’Evreux, a famous Norman noble 
who came to England in the train of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1066. The nobility 
in those days took their names from their 
estates or the locality where their castles 
were built. This William’s castle was by 
the city of Evreux. 

In 1685, Louis XIV of France revoked 
the Edict of Naates, thus withdrawing 
protection from the Huguenots, or French 
Protestants. A large number of artisans 
fled from the storm of persecution that 
followed. Among those that took refuge 

‘in England were the ‘‘Le Jeunes.’’ They 
adopted their new country in such earnest 
that they promptly anglicized their old 
name into “Young.’’ Our gritty Mrs. 
Young may congratulate herself that she 
is not the first of her husband's name that 
has dared to have opinions, or to stand by 
them. Some of the De Jeunes came in 
the train of William the Conqueror, so 
that the name of Young was not unknown 
in England before the time of Louis XIV’s 
persecutions. But most of the Youngs of 
to day are traced to the artisan De Jeunes, 
the refugees of 1685. 

Our editors of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 
have a descriptive name, telling where the 
bome of the first Blackwell stood. Both 
‘“‘black”’ and ‘‘well’’ have changed their 
meanings since the Middle Ages. ‘‘Black”’ 
meant then merely ‘‘dark.’’ Even to this 
day the tanned maiden looks in the glass 
and says, ‘‘How black I am!’’ uncon- 
sciously using the old form for what is 
everywhere else obsolete. ‘‘Well’’ meant 
in those same far-away days to bubble up 
or well-out, literally a spring. Blackwell 
then is really ‘‘the dark spring of water,”’ 
either because the waters were deep or 
clouded, or because shaded darkly by 
forest growths. 

Mrs. Mary Ashton Livermore’s name, 
derived from her husband, denotes a 





moor, or wide plain, where hares abound. 
The Norman-French called these hares 
‘‘lieore,” easily corrupted into liver-moor. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw’s name means a 
“shaw” or thick wood. Julia Ward 
Howe’s marriage name came from Scot- 
land, How-of-the-Meares, as the richest 
part of the great Strathforth Valley is 
called. 

Harriet Taylor Upton’s ancestors fled 
with the Le Jeunes from Louis XIV’s 
persecutions in 1685. They were ‘‘Tel- 
liers,’’ or ‘‘cutters,’”’ artisans who fash- 
ioned men’s clothing. They also angii- 
cized their name to Taylor. Her marriage 
name of Upton is an old English one, de- 
noting a farm or small village on an up- 
land. 

Vida Goldstein’s name is really gold- 
stone. 

Good old names, every one of them! 
They point the moral that, while there is 
much in education and environment, there 
is much in blood also. 

Lora S. LA MANCE., 

Pineville, Mo. 


WOMEN STOCKHOLDERS MADE PENNILESS 


2 


any 


At Passaic, N. J.. August over 100 
women attended the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Mutual Loan and Building 
Association, which was held in the armory. 


The meeting lasted half the night, and 


| proved to be most stormy, and at times 
| get beyond the control of Chairman Rust. 


The women led the fiery denunciations of 


| the directors who have permitted the de- 


meaning of ton, a syllable that | 





faulting secretary, William Malcolm, to 
rob the association of over $100,000 and to 
escape arrest after confessing his stealings. 

Mrs. Freeswick, a poor woman, whose 








and once a week to girls; dancing classes; 
penny savings’ bank; station for sterilized 
milk; sending children to country through 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund; a district nurse; 
a dispensary; flower distribution in sum- 
mer; entertainments, lectures, musicals, 
social evenings, parties, dances. 

The strenuous life moderates at Green- 
point Settlement during the summer. 
The girls cease to make dresses and trim 
hats; the debating clubs put their heavy 
subjects away in the ice-chest for the 
summer. The literary clubs forget the 
consideration of the style of the modern 
historico-romantic school. Even basket- 
ball and athletics wane gently in August, 
Instead of all that, the Settlement workers 
open their roof garden. There is a low 
stone parapet all around, with boxes of 
blossoming geraniums on top and green 
vines trailing downward. A good wooden 
floor has been laid; a canvas is stretched 
over one end; chairs and benches are 
placed invitingly about, and on long wires 
are strung a multitude of Japanese lan- 
terns. Over the parapet one sees a wide 
checkerboard of streets, with the blue 


| belt of the East River, flecked with white 


| sails, girdling it on the west. 


all is in the association, led those who de- | 


nounced the directors. When she had 
demanded that the board resign, owing to 
their carelessness in allowing Malcolm to 
escape arrest, there was a wild demonstra- 


tion. She was followed by Mrs. Lieblich, 


who said that the board was responsible | 


for the shortages, which now exceed by 


$20,000 the highest price placed upon the | 


Malcolm properties, which were turned 
over to make up the first shortage, and 
there is evidence that the sum will exceed 
$50,000. Other women also spoke, and at 
times it seemed as if the meeting would 
turn into a riot. 

The directors, many of whom 
present, appeared to be alarmed at the 
words of the stockholders, four hundred 
of whom were present, and some of them 
feared personal violence, It was decided 
to ask Vice-Chancellor Stevenson to wait 
two weeks before appointing receivers, as 
some books have not been examined. One 
poor woman, who has a sick husband and 
a son dying of consumption at home, cre- 
ated a sensation when she told her story 
and pleaded for justice. 
— -_<--— 


THE PRATT STUDENTS’ SETTLEMENT. 


were 








Greenpoint Settlement itself has a log- 
ical reason for existence, found in the in- 
dustrial instruction given by the Pratt 
Institute students, says the N. Y. Tribune. 
To the young people of the neighborhood 
the students offer to pass on the training 
which they have received at Pratt; and 
for their part they receive a certain expe- 
rience which will be valuable when they 
enter their professional work of teaching. 
Therefore the industrial side is empha- 
sized at Greenpoint. 

The classes receive professional instruc- 
tion of a kind which other settlements 
might have to pay a good price to get. 
The sewing, draughting, and dressmaking, 
the millinery, domestic science, and vari- 
ous arts and crafts are all taught by the 
Pratt methods, and the annual industrial 
exhibits of work done by the pupils show 
the quality of their training. 

Greenpoint Settlement is the only one 
that occupies a whole tenement-house by 
itself. In its wing of the Astral, the big 
model tenement-house belonging to the 
Pratt estate, it has eleven flats, each con- 
taining four rooms and a scullery. In one 
flat all partitions have been removed, and 
the whole converted into an assembly 
room. Another flat is used for the clubs 
and classes. Half another is used for the 
music school, and two resident workers 
live in each of the rest of the flats, each 
with two rooms to herself, and it is inter- 
esting to see what a quaint and charming 
room can be made of a ‘model tenement”’ 
kitchen under the skilful hands of a Pratt 
graduate. 

Following are a few of the ways in 
which the Settlement touches the life of 
the neighborhood: A kindergarten with 
an attendance of sixty-eight children; 
women’s club; young men’s debating 
club; club for boys from fourteen to 
eighteen; club for boys from twelve to 
fourteen; club for boys from seven to 
twelve; three girls’ clubs; music school, 
with private lessons, vocal and instru- 
mental, to forty-two individual pupils, 
with opportunity for piano practice; class 
in sight music reading; three dressmaking 
classes; two millinery classes; boys’ class 
in basketry; gymnasium, with director, 
open six nights a week to boys and men, 





Here the small people of the neighbor- 
hood come every morning for their kin- 
dergarten—a true summer kindergarten, 
all games and songs; and there the little 
kindergartners have played and sung 
roof, In the evening the young men and 
women gather on the roof, old friends of 
the Settlement, some of them; boys and 
girls who have been attending the clubs 
and classes for seven or eight years. The 
boys bring their instruments—mandolins, 
violins, or guitars; the Japanese lanterns 
are lighted, and the young folks dance as 
happily as the children played in the 
It is a pleasant interlude be- 
stifling and 


morning. 
tween the days in 
factories. 


shops 


—_— 


A SENSIBLE VIEW OF MARRIAGE. 


The sensible view to take of marriage 
is that it consummates life for the poor 


and the rich, the’ vulgar and the refined; | 
| country are in many departments openly 


that no single life is the perfect life, 
writes Lucy Barnard Cope in the Chau- 
tauquan. The future of mankind de- 
pends almost wholly upon happy mar- 
riages and healthy offspring. And this 
suggests that there should be no marry- 
ing of unsound people. Greater selfish- 
ness cannot be imagined than that which 
brings children into the world doomed to 
a life of immitigable misery, the heredita- 
ment of those who bear their parents’ 
burden of disease. 

Shall we say that questions arise in this 
connection too delicate for discussion 
with young persons? Is it better to leave 
the discussion to be raised after it is too 
late? 

No. The sensible view of marriage is 
the view that comprehends every conse- 
quence. To the young people looking 
forward to along and happy wedded life, 
it is of vital importance that no element 
of the subject shall be a mystery, that 
nothing connected with the matrimonial 
venture shall be left to the hazard of 
chance, 

Parents must understand that theif chil- 
dren are to be parents, that there is no 
escape from the responsibility, and that 
education is incomplete and training in- 
adequate which does not qualify for pa- 
ternity and maternity. The young man 
and the young woman who are fitted for 
marriage are fitted for all that a healthy, 
courageous, and happy life demands or 
imposes, 





see OU 


WHERE ARE THE BOOKS FOR GIRLS? 





Where are the books for girls? Adults’ 
books there are and bovuks for boys by 
the car-load, but where is the book for 
the young girls? Boys’ books, tales of 
hunting, adventure, and sport abound. 
They are good books too, sane, ‘‘healthy,”’ 
full of fine spirit and life. But the girl— 
what does she read? The feeblest, thin- 
nest, most colorless lucubrations that it 
is given to the mind of misguided man to 
conceive or to perpetrate. It must be 
this or else the literature of the adult; 
and surely the novels written for mature 
minds, for men avd women who have 
some knowledge of the world and powers 
of discrimination, are not good reading, 
in any sense of the word, for a sixteen- 
year-old girl in the formative period of 
her life. 

But for all the great parade and prating 
of emancipated women, it nevertheless 
remains a fact that the great majority of 
the twentieth-century opinion is virtually 
Oriental in its conception of the young 
girl. The world to-day is a world of boys, 
men, and women. Of all humans the 
young girl, the sixteen-year-old, is the 
least important—or at least is so deemed. 

Wanted: a champion. Wanted: the 
discoverer and tbe poet of the very young 
girl. Unimportant she may now appear 
to you, who may yet call her by her first 
pame without fear and without reproach. 
But remember this, you who believe in a 





world of men and boys and women: The 


very young girl of to-day is the woman of 
to-morrow, the wife of the day after, and 
the mother of next week. She only needs 
to put up her hair and let down her frocks 
to become avery important person indeed. 
Meanwhile she has no literature; mean- 
while, faute de mieux, she is trying to 
read Ouida and many other books intend- 
ed for maturer minds; or, worse than all, 
she is enfeebling her mind by the very 
thin gruel purveyed by the mild-mannered 
gentlemen and ladies who write for the 
Sunday-school libraries. Here is a bad 
business; here is a field that needs culti- 
vation. All very well to tend and train 
the saplings, the oaks, and the vines. The 
flowers—they have not bloomed yet—are 
to be thought about, too.—Frank Norris, 
in Critic. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The most interesting political situation 
and dramatic contrast are produced by 
the educational legislation in England and 
France, says Senator Chauncey M. Depew, 
who has just returned from abroad, It is 
a singular situation for the English gov- 
ernment to be forcing through Parliament 
a measure to support parochial and church 
schools by local taxation, and France at 
the same time to be closing even those 
church schools which are self-supporting. 


: | All the Nonconformist religious bodies in 
most happily all summer on the breezy | 





Great Britain are aroused against this 
measure as they have not been since they 
so often gave to Gladstone the following 
which won for him great victories. 

On the other hand, in France, which is 
a Catholic country, the Catholics are in- 
dignant almost to revolt against the ex- 
pulsion of the Sisters, who are the teach- 
ers, and the shutting up of their schools. 
The law closing them is sustained by a 
majority of the party behind the present 
Ministry, and has the enthusiastic support 
of the Socialists. The situation has pro- 
duced the anomalous condition that every 
socialistic assemblage is passing vigorous 
resolutions for the enforcement of the 
law and standing by the government, 
while the most conservative classes in the 
resisting and defying the law and the 
authorities. 

In both Eugland and France there are 
in these questions lively possibilities for 
the defeat of the party in power and a 
realignment of party relations. 

Public sentiment must stand behind all 
school reform and regulate all school gov- 
ernment, says Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Whenever we touch any reform which 
involves the political situation and the 
management of our city governments, we 
have entered upon a very long reform 
which needs much patience. We women 
are the only leisure class in our American 
community. There is no company of 
women that has ever had so much leisure, 
s0 much money to spend, and so much 
independence in spending it as we have. 
Can we not see that it depends largely on 
us during the next ten years in our city 
and country life to say what shall be the 
public sentiment about teaching, what the 
kind of teachers shall be, and what the 
management of the charities and philan- 
thropies which our overworked fathers 
and brothers are putting into our hands, 
It is a question that involves politics. 

I hope every college woman has it laid 
upon her heart to feel noblesse oblige ; she 
is bound, wherever she is, to have an in- 
terest and a share in getting the public 
schools under non-partisan conditions. 
The moment that is done, and an honor- 
able and high-minded and efficient class 
of men and women put in charge of the 
schools, then an economical administra- 
tion of the money that is spent on the 
schools can be brought about, and enough 
will be saved in almost every case to pay 
better salaries and to have fewer children 
in each schoolroom., 


—o- 


WOMEN WILL VOTE IN WISCONSIN. 


Even in conservative Wisconsin, women 
are gradually breaking their way into 
politics and winning the right of limited 
suffrage at least, says the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. Although they have for years 
had the right to vote for school officers, 
and this classification no doubt includes 
all officials whose duties in any way 
directly pertain to the admialstration and 
control of the schools, Wisconsin women 
have, up to this time, failed to participate 
in the election of either the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, or County 
Superintendents of Schools. They have 
voted for and held school district offices, 
and in a number of counties in the State 
women have been elected County Super- 
intendents of Schools: 

While possessing the right to vote at 
school elections, the women of Wisconsin 
have up to this time failed to exercise 
that right at general elections at which 
State and County Superintendents are 
chosen. The law was inoperative because 
no separate ballot-box was provided for 





ee 
the use of women, This omission was 
corrected by the last Legislature, as 
chapter 285, laws of 1901, amendatory of 
the general election law, provides as fol- 
lows: ‘Separate ballot-boxes shall be 
furnished at every election precinct jy 
this State and every primary, general, my. 
nicipal, or special election for the use of 
women desiring to vote on said schoo] 
matters, and separate ballots shall also be 
provided for the use of said women.”’ 
Attorney-General Hicks, whose ofticia) 
opinion has been asked, states that wom. 
en have the right to vote for State and 
County Superintendents of Schools, and 
that separate ballots and ballot-boxes 
must be provided for their use. 





THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 


The ‘‘friendly visitor” is an evolution of 
modern methods of charity work. At oye 
of the sessions of the Summer Schools of 


Philanthropy in New York City, Miss 
Mary E. Richmond, general secretary of 
the Society for Organized Charitic f 
Philadelphia, gave the following acecunt 
of the manner of visiting: 





‘You are not sent to keep the fa oily 
alive. Its members have existed for a 
long time, and are likely to continue ty do 
so for a long time to come,”’ This was 
the bewildering charge of a professicnal 
charity worker to a young volunteer 
worker who had just entered upon her 


work as friendly visitor. Georgiana 
Thomas and several little pickaninnies 
comprised the household to be visited, 
To pay regular visits empty-handed to a 


home where the ‘‘wolf’’ had passed the 
door and taken permanent quarters 
with the family, seemed all wrong to the 


up 


young philanthropist, but she -obeyed 
blindly and gave no gifts. Georgiana, 


too, had false notions of charity, and 
thought it a very ‘‘queer lady’? who came 
regularly but bestowed nothing. When, 
however, the family found itself moved 
into a light, sanitary tenement, the chil- 
dren vaccinated and installed in schools, 
and the mother returned from the hos- 
pital cured of a stubborn malady, light 
broke upon the visitor and the visited. 
Thomas voiced the lesson that all had 
learned when he ejaculated to the visitor: 
“Golly! I’m a hundred dollar better off 'n 
I was a year back, and you’ve never give 
us a thing.”’ 

Miss Richmond advised her hearers not 
to become associated with bundles in the 
minds of the poor whom they visit. She 
believed the friendly visitor accomplishes 
more who leaves financial matters and 
material relief to other agencies in the 
society she represents. Friendship with 
the poor as well as with the opulent must 
be based on self-respect of all concerned, 
she said. Old-time philanthropy thought 
only of the mouth and stomach. Modern 
philanthropy recognizes many other 
needs. 

The friendly visitor should know her 
family on every side, and should interest 
herself in each of its members equally. 
She should study carefully the capabilities 
of the various persons, in order to develop 
whatever earning capacities exist there. 
Further still, it is her province to bring 
out the powers of enjoyment and capacity 
for affection. All these factors are of 
value in the slow ascent from dependence 
to independence. Not until people of the 
well-to-do classes have intimate acquaint- 
ance with the poor in their homes can 
they realize the awful pressure upon the 
unfortunate caused by wrong civic condi- 
tions. 

‘‘We pad ourselves around,” she said, 
‘*to protect ourselves from such evils, but 
we should get acquainted with a few un- 
padded families.”’ 

Some of the best friendly visitors that 
Miss Richmond has known were women of 
wealth. She recalled the wife of a Massa- 
chusetts governer, a woman so charming 
in appearance and manner that her pro- 
teges gave little thought of her rank, al- 
though she was a frequent visitor to 
homes of poverty and suffering. 

The more natural in manner the friendly 
visitor is, the stronger her influence. Miss 
Richmond told of a society woman in an- 
other city who was asked by an urchin 
what an afternoon tea was. He had seen 
her name associated with such a function 
among the society notes of a newspaper. 
“Come up to my house with five other 
boys, and I’ll show you,”’ was the quick 
reply. And sure enough, on the appointed 
day, the woman and her sister, dressed 
for the occasion, received the youngsters 
with ‘‘afternoon tea,’’ paraphernalia, and 
ceremony. The celebration closed, for- 
tunately, with a substantial feast in the 
dining room. 

Miss Richmond defined the difference 
between the ‘‘friendly” visitor and the 
professional charity visitor. The former, 
she said, knows a few families intimately 
and for an indefinite period. The latter 
knows a great many families on one side 


| —the side of their need—and her acquaint- 


ance is for a limited time. 
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DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
pormal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 7T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The September Mind completes the fifth 
year of that well-known metaphysical 
magazine. Carrie D, McLaughlin dis- 
cusses ‘*Practical Use of the Occult;”’ 
“Our Futile Educational Methods”’ is the 
subject of the concluding essay of Abby 
Morton Diaz’s series on ‘‘Hindrances to 
World-Betterment.’’ In a contribution 
entitled “Is Buddhism to Blame?’’ Myra 
FE. Withee makes a valiant defense of the 
life and doctrines of the Hindu prophet. 
The Rev. Helen Van Anderson contrib- 
utes **Vacation Notes’’ to the Family 
Circle department. 

Mrs. M. Franklin Mallory, of Bay Path, 
Springfield, Mass., is raising funds to cre- 
ate a home for consumptives in Asheville, 
N.C. It is now ready for the masons, 
and will require five hundred dollars more 
for its completion. It is so far clear of 
debt. Mrs. Mallory is trying to raise suf- 
ficient money to buy the farm of which 
the two-acre lot she already has is a part, 
It is hoped that by doing so the patients 
will be able to work out of doors in the 
summer, and to raise their own fruit, veg- 
etables, butter, milk, eggs, etc., so as to 
make a little money go as far as possible. 
It is a worthy enterprise, and Asheville is 
an ideal locality for the purpose. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, announce the 
following fiction for publication during 
September: ‘tA Sea Turn,’’ a new collec- 
tion of short stories by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; ‘*The Diary of a Saint,’’ by Arlo 
Bates; ‘‘A Downrenter’s Son,’’ a story of 
New York sixty years ago, by Ruth Hall; 
a new and complete edition of Maria 8. 
Cummins’sever popular novel,‘*The Lamp- 
lighter;’’ and the following juvenile fiction: 
“The Champion,’’ by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock; ‘*The Flag on the Hilltop,’”’ by Mary 
Tracy Earle; and ‘Lois Mallet’s Danger- 
ous Gift,’’ by Mary Catherine Lee. In the 
department of history, biography and es- 
says, they will publish next month John 
Fiske’s last work, ‘‘New France and New 
England;’’ Lockhart’s ‘‘Life of Scott,’’ in 
a fine new edition of five volumes; ‘*Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,’’ by Professor George 
E. Woodberry; ‘‘American Navigation,” 
by William W. Bates; and ‘‘EKternalism,”’ 
by Orlando J. Smith. 

The women’s department of the twenty- 
first Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, under 
the direction of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, will be 
open from September 22 to November 1, 
1902, in the Mechanics’ Building, Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Boston, Mass. Entries must 
be received not later than September 1, 
and exhibits must be received not later 
than September 15. There will be no 
charge for floor space. Exhibitors are to 
send exhibits at their own risk, and pay 
all expenses of carriageand shipment. The 
exhibits will be unpacked and repacked by 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. The exhibits, during the exhibi- 
tion, will be insured and guarded at the 
expense of exhibitors. All goods for sale 
are to have the price marked on entry 
bianks. For further regulations in regard 
te the sale of goods, apply to the Union. 
Goods forming part of the exhibit are not 
to be delivered to the purchasers until the 
close of the exhibition. Entry blanks will 
be sent on application. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to Henrietta I 
Goodrich, 264 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. 


\ mother walking through a cemetery 
with her little daugher asked her, if she 
knew what the gravestones meant. ‘Oh, 
yes, I know,’’ said the child, ‘those are 
stones telling the names of the angels!’ 





Children sometimes make an odd appli- 
cation of Scripture stories. A small boy 
wes rebuked by his mother because he 
did not answer the first time she called 
him. He replied defensively: ‘‘Well, the 
Lord called little Samuel three times; and 
He didn’t get mad about it either.”’ 


A little boy belonging to a family proud 
of its lineage heard a great deal of talk 
about his ancestors, and at last became 
stirred with resentment in behalf of his 


claimed. 
in those days, I should like to know?” 


‘Weren't there any an-brothers 


‘You have been a very good little girl 
to-day, Winnifred,’’ said her mother as she 
was putting her to bed. 

**Yes,’’ said Winnifred, ‘I know I have 
been very good.”’ 

“How do you know it?” 
mother. ‘The child answered: 

“I know it because all day my heart has 
felt like gelatine!” 


asked her 


A little boy had been told by his mother 
that God was always with him, and saw 
him when he did wrong. Soon after, the 
child started for a walk, and Shepherd, 
the house-dog which generally went with 
him as a guardian, got up to accompany 
him. The little fellow, in kilts and long 
curls, turned as he stood on the steps of 
the piazza, which was crowded with ladies 
|} and waving his hand with the air of a 

general, said commandingly; ‘Go back, 

| Shep! It’s bad enough to have God 
always with me, without having you, 
too!’ 








Little Russell, who was just learning to 
read, walked one day with his sister 
| through a graveyard, and spelled out the 
| names on the stones. When he discov- 
|}ered a monument bearing the word 
| *Russell,’’ he was filled with pride and 
| delight, and skipped about crying joy- 
ously, *‘l’ve got a gravestone! I’ve gota 
gravestone!’ His little sister, with an 
envious and aching heart, betook herself 
to a favorite aunt who often made her 
presents, and exclaimed beseechingly, 
“O Aunt Mary, won’t you give me a grave- 


stone too?’’ 
-_--_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CLEVER KITTENS. 





BY MARGARET JOHNSON. 





‘‘My cat speaks French," said little Jeanne, 
‘‘As plainly as can be; 

Says ‘s’il vous plait’ (that’s ‘if you please’), 
And thanks me with ‘merci!’ 

I know, because I understand 
Each word she says to me.” 


‘‘And mine speaks German,”’ with a nod, 
Said Lisa from the Rhine; 

“Savs ‘bitte’ when she wants a drink, 
And ‘ja,’ of course, and ‘nein.’ 

I wouldn’t have a cat that spoke 
A different tongue from mine!” 


‘That's true for you!"’ sweet Nora said, 
With merry look demure. 

‘Me own shpakes Oirish! 
A saucer on the flure, 

An’ ask her would she like some milk, 
The darlint tells me ‘Shure!’”’ 


Whin I set 


I met those kittens afterward, 
No matter where nor how; 
I listened well to what they said— 
Would you believe it now, 
They spoke in English, every one, 
And all they said was ‘‘Miaow!”’ 
-Woman'’s Home Compan mm. 


—_- —_———_ 


A WHITE ROBIN. 


A few days ago Little Boy came run- 
ning into the house, calling excitedly: 
“Grandmamma, come quick! It looks like 
a chickie, but it area bird! It flies.’’ 

Now Little Boy has very sharp eyes, 
and these same eyes are always finding 
out something new and wonderful about 
the birds and squirrels living in the pines 
that cluster about our home. 

So, when grandmamma heard him call- 
ing, she put down her sewing immediate- 
ly, and went out-doors with him. 

“Tt’s on the _ tennis-court, 
worms,” said Little Boy, hurrying 
along. ‘There, see?”’ 

Sure enough! Running back and forth 
on the lawn was what looked, at a dis- 
tance, like a tiny white bantam hen. 

Little Boy laid a finger on his lips, and 
carefully, quietly crept nearer to the 
strange little creature. Grandmamma did 
the same. 

Now they could see that the bird had a 
black cap and a red vest like a robin, but 
the rest of its plumage was white. It had 
a robin’s way, taking short, quick runs 
over the lawn, stopping now and then to 
capture an earth-worm. Catching sight 
of grandmamma and Little Boy, it flew to 
a near-by tree, uttering a robin’s sharp 
note of alarm. 

It must be a robin,’’ said grandmam- 
ma. And so it was,—a robin freak. 

Since then we have watched it every 
day. Poor little freak! He has rather a 
hard time, for his robin relatives are not 
at all kind to him. They drive him away 
whenever he comes anywhere near them, 
and seem to think he has no right to the 
worms in the lawn. 

At first Little Boy wanted to interfere 
with these unfair quarrels, but papa told 
him it would do more harm than good; 
for it would frighten the white robin as 
much as the others. 

But we are all for the little outcast, and 
we admire his pluckiness and dignity. 
He never picks a quarrel, but, when at- 
tacked, he makes a spirited fight for his 
rights. He is never disheartened unless 
outnumbered. Then he flies off with de- 
spairing cries to a tree-top, leaving his 
greedy relatives in triumphant possession 
of the worm field. 

We hope that some day he will conquer, 
and perhaps persuade the other robins to 
take him into their community.—Chris- 


eatchin’ 
her 





sex. ‘*An-sisters! an-sisters!’’ he ex- 


tian Register. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable 
— Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Ihave read with much pleasure your transla 
the Arme:ian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan., 


tions of 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Ur. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the originai spirit ts left 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse. and is am 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia. ~— New York 
Journal, 


Miss Rlackwe!1 has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
rhese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
siterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


rhata second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in, 1ess, although the frst bas not vet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Truscript. 


The translator, repreducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people. - 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
eal genius... . [tis a real service to let Ameri 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—A&t. Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture into an almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
me.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and womeu.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodiat. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passionand the splendor of their imagery. 
... We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written ina land desolated by 
tire ana sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Christian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday, The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
uis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
p etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. And 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “1 read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women, Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al}, and stirred an interest in the 
nt aaa people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he h.s subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











The 7th annual convention of the Montana 
Woman Snffrage Association will be held at 
Butte, Sept. 17 and 18, 1902. 

Miss Gail Laughlin of New York, National 
Organizer, and Expert Agent of the United 
States Industrial Commission, will address 
the convention. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg, of Omaha, member 
of the National Executive Committee, will 
conduct the Work Conferences 

the hospitable city of Butte extends a 
roval welcome to the suffragists, for whom 
special hotel rates and entertainment in 
homes will be provided. 

Mania M Dean, Helena, Pres 

NANNITA SHERLOCK, Boulder, Vice Pres. 
Anna L. WALKER, Hardy, Secretary. 
Mary B. ATwaTerR, Helena, Treas. 
Sererra SANDERS Butte, | 


at Auditors. 
Mrs. P. &. Dann, Klispel, |“ 


—- 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Seventeenth Annual 
the Ohio Wowman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Euclid Avenue Methoiist 
Chureh at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 7 and 8, 
1902. Towns having no suffrage organiza- 
tious wili be allowed one delegate by cour- 
tesy. Among the speakers will be Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
and Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Headquarters, Colonial Hotel. Correspon- 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 

President Ohio W.S. A. 


Convention of 


. 
denve solicited, 
Warren, Ohio. 
—_—_-—-_— 


WHY NOT SUCCEED THIS FALL? 


During the next 
Legisla- 


September is here. 
some thirty State 
tures will be elected. These Legislatures 
will meet next January. Each of 
them bya majority vote of both houses 
can so change its election law as to enable 
the women of the State to help choose the 
Presidential i904. It is a 
change easily made, which contains in its 
results the reform for which we 
are contending. 

The men who will have power 
this will be few in number. Less than a 
hundred in some States; from one to two 
hundred in others. They will all be nom- 
inated and elected next November. One 
third of them are already in favor of equal 
suffrage for women; one third are indif- 
ferent; one third are more or less vpposed. 


ninety days 


one 


electors in 
whole 


to do 


in the law schvol, and says that women 
receive just as much attertion as do the 
male students, and enjoy the same con- 
sideration. She intends to engage in the 
active work of the profession. Miss 
Haynes seemed to be a general favorite 
with the newly-admitted members of the 
bar, who showered congratulations upon 
her in the court corridor. 

It is announced that a bill has been pre- 
pared and will be submitted at the next 
session of the Georgia Legislature author- 
izing women to practise law in that State. 
Gov. Candler, in discussing the matter, 
said: “I think the bill will meet with 
;} approval, I see no reason why a woman 

should not be admitted to the bar as well 
asaman. She inherits the gift of oratory, 
she has a reasoning mind, and she cer- 
tainly has the energy and pluck to win in 
any profession, If the bill should come 
to me I would certainly pass favorably 





upon 7°" | 

ame 

Mrs. Belle Quinlan, of Galesburg, I1., | 

who has just been elected Supreme Chief | 

of the Rathbone Sisters, Knights of Pyth- 

ias, at the San Francisco Convention, is a 
lawyer of ability and has the respect of 


| her brother members of the bar, says the 


| band and daughter, Hon. James B. Brad 


| bequeathed ten thousand 


If before their nomination, or even before | 


their election, the women and men who 


believe in woman suffrage would call on | 
these prospective legislators and secure | 


from them a promise, if elected, to vote 
fora Presidential suffrage bill, a majority 
could be secured for the measure. And 
in every State where this law is enacted, 
full suffrage would speedily result. 

The signs are propitious for a new issue, 
Political unrest is in the air. ‘*Anti- 
monopoly” is the coming watchword, It 
should include a repeal of the existing 
monopoly of suffrage, which lies at the 
foundation of all other forms of social in- 
justice. We want a voting constituency 
too numerous to be bribed, coerced, or 
manipulated. 

Somebody says: “If a horse knew his 
strength he could never be subjugated.” 
If men and women knew their strevgth 
they would no longer be the slaves of 
politicians. Why beat about the bush in 
an impossible attempt to secure a popular 
uprising, or even a general hearing from 
a pre-occupied public? Why not go at 
once to the sources of power? Oh for 
aman or woman of commanding genius 
for organization! Here are two great 
parties struggling for supremacy. Both 
are selfish and unscrupulous. Both are 
absulutely dependent on votes for success. 
One hilf of the citizens of every State are 
waiting to be allowed to participate. 
What blind leaders of the blind are our 
political who could double 
their constituencies and achieve success 
by a simple act of justice! H. B. B. 


managers, 


—_——-_ 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


A number of candidates who re- 
cently passed the examinations were this 
week admitted to the Suffolk County Bar 
before Judge Knowlton in the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. Of the 151 ap. 
picants who successfully passed the ex- 
amination 131 reported, These took the 
oath, signed the rolls and were duly qual- 
ified as members of the bar. Miss Edith 
Haynes was the only woman admitted. 
She is a graduate of the Boston University 
Law School She expresses hearty appre- 
ciation of the cordiality of her treatment 





| 


| and while finally 1 got the words ‘Thomp- 


Chicago Legal News. ‘‘For many years 
Mrs. Quinlan has been the secretary of 
the insurance department of the Rathbone 
Sisters and in that capacity she made a 
wide acquaintance in all parts of the 
country and thus became a strong factor 
the moment she announced her candidacy | 
for the chieftainship a few weeks ago.”’ | 





With the issue of Aug. 23, the Chicago 
Legal News begins its thirty-fifth volume, 
It was founded in 1868 by Myra Bradwell, 
the first woman lawyer in Illinois. For 
twenty-five years it was edited by Mrs. 
Bradwell, who made it a valued authority | 
on legal matters, At her death, her hus- 





well and Bessie Bradwell Helmer, became 
editors of the Legal News and have con- 
tinued it as a standard publication, For 
its record of the progress of women inthe 


legal profession and of legislation and 

decisions affecting women the Legal News | 

is invaluable. F.M. A. | 
—_—_—__-_ -_->--_ ee 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Alice Ellsworth, a recent graduate 
of the medical department of Michigan 
University, bas been appointed as interne 
in a hospital in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Hannah Graham has been appoint- 
ed one of the visiting physicians of St. 
Vincent’s Infirmary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Professor Jacobi, one of the most fa 
mous physicians of Berlin, Germany, has 
marks to the 
University of Berlin, making it a condi- 
tion that the University shall not come 
into possession of the money until women 
are admitted as regular students in at 
least two departments. In regard to this 
gift the Woman’s Medical Journal says: 

A generous North Carolinian secured 
the admission of women to the State Uni- 
versity by a large gift whieh he made on 
condition that the University should be 
opened to women, and Miss Mary Garrett, 
of Baltimore, bought for women the right 
to study at the medical school of Johns 
Hopkins, paying a large price for the 
privilege. Dr. Jacobi seems to be the 
first German to take this practical method 
of promoting equal privileges in educa- 
tion. 

A company of medical women in Phila- 
delphia were exchanging experiences: 

‘*T am constantly having rather amusing 
things happen to me,”’ said one M. D., 
who has the largest practice of any wo- 
man inthe city. ‘Some time ago I was 
standing near Ninth and Race Streets, 
waiting for acar. It was about 9 o’clock 
in the evening. A very well dressed man 
came up to me. He was reeling from 
drink, 

‘**Tady,’ he hiccoughed, in most re- 
spectful manner, ‘lady, I want to go 
home. I ought to go home, and I don’t 
know how, so I’ve been waiting for a lady 
or agentleman to tell me. Seen lots of 
women going past, seen lots of men too, 
but you're the first lady. Now, lady, I 
need to go home. I want to go, I don't 
know—’ and the rest was unintelligible. 

“TI saw that the man was irresponsible, 


son Street’ from him, I could not get the 
name or the number of his house. How- 
ever, I realized it would not be safe to 
leave him in his helpless condition in that 
neighborhood, for he had a gold watch 
and chain and several other pieces of val. 
uable jewelry, so I told him to come along 
with me, and I got on the car with him. 
I explained the situation to the conduc- 
tor, whom I knew, and he promised to 
exchange the man out to Thompson 
Street, and, if possible, ascertain the 
number of his residence, which he could 
tell the conductor of the other car. 








‘The next day the drunken man’s wife 








young 





came down to my office to repay his car- 
fare, which I had paid, and she was almost 
ready to get down on her knees to me, 
she was so grateful that I had taken him 
out of the neighborhood where I found 
him. It seemed that the man had had a 
fortunate business transaction that day, 


| and had gotten drunk on the strength of 


it. At the time I took him on the car and 
paid his fare, he had $11,000 on his per- 
son. Had I not happened to be in the 
‘Tenderloin’ that evening, he would prob- 
ably have fallen into some one else’s 
hands and been robbed. That man is in 
very good circumstances, and I think I 
may truthfully say there is nothing I 
could ask of him or his wife that they 
would not grant.”’ 


“I had an experience of rescuing a 





drunk,” said a younger doctor, who was 
| 


extremely petite in size. 
along Fifteenth Street, and 
man accosted me. 
stranger in the city and did not know one 
street from the other, but he wanted to 
goto his home and did not know where 
the railroad station was. 
verdant in appearance, I thought home 
was the best place for him, so as I was 
going past Broad Street Station I took 
him with me and went right up to the 
ticket-office with him. A good-natured 
looking man was there, and he looked 
surprised to see a little woman like me in 
charge of a great big drunken country- 
man, but I said: ‘This man wants a ticket 
to ————,, and he wants to take the first 
train. Will you see that he gets on all 
right?’ 

** *All right, little mother, I’ll look after 
him,’ the good-natured man answered, 
and he did so, and I have often laughed 
since at the funny appearance I presented 
as I came up to the ticket window with 
my helpless companion,”’ 


at Arch a 
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A WOMAN’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB. 


The Jane Jefferson Club of 
Col., has secured a charter, and is now the 
only regular organization of Democratic 
women in the State, 

Mrs. Stuart K. Walling is its president 
and Mrs. A. M. Ruble its corresponding 
secretary. It is intended to open club 
headquarters ere long, Its aim will be to 
represent the interests of the Democratic 
women of the State, and its specific ob_ 
jects are set forth in the articles of incor 
poration as follows: 

To disseminate the principles of De- 
mocracy as taught by the fathers of the 
republic, by means of education, agita- 
tion, and organization: To awaken re- 
newed interest in foundation principles of 
the government; to encourage a study of 
the Declaration of Independence and con- 
stitutions, federal and State; to make 
familiar the reasons concurrent with the 
adoption of our State constitution, and to 
that end to form clubs throughout Colo- 
rado in the different counties, cities and 
towns, which clubs shall, under the gen- 
eral direction of this corporation, under- 
take a life work in their respective dis- 
tricts; to encourage the publication of 
letters, articles and other literature relat- 
ing to political economy, and to engage in 
such publications, not for the purpose of 
any pecuniary profit arising therefrom, 
but only as a means of general education 
in the principles which it is the object of 
the corporation to promote; to lease, pur- 
chase, build, or otherwise acquire proper 
buildings for club purposes, and through 
every proper channel of information to 
set forth the principles of said organiza- 
tion; to encourage compact organization, 
and singleness of purpose in securing the 
adoption of said principles by the people 
throughout the State; to encourage all 
electors to vote for such principles, aud 
to restore in its simplicity the principles 
and practice of Jeffersonian Democracy. 

The first vice-president, Mrs, Mary C, 
C. Bradford, of Denver, assisted the ladies 
of Golden in organizing the Jane Jefferson 
Club, which is to be operated in Jefferson 
County under a charter from the State 
organization. 


didi —— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The building of a woman’s dormitory 
was referred to last week as under way at 
the State University of Texas, a coéduca- 
tional institution. The idea of a woman’s 
building for the university originated 
during the administration of President 
Winston and grew out of the repeatedly 
expressed wish of parents that their 
daughters should have a home while stu. 
dents, under the immediate supervision 
of accredited university officials. 

To some even in university circles the 
thought of a college dormitory for girls 
was looked upon with disfavor, and many 
objections were raised to the plan. These 
objections were reiterated by members of 
the Legislature when approached on the 
subject, and, having been answered, took 
refuge behind the constitutional provi- 
sion forbidding appropriations from the 
general revenue for buildings for the 
university. After repeated disappoint- 
ments during the summer and autumn of 
1901, with the aid of the Women’s Feder- 
ated clubs of Texas, a movement was 
started which in political parlance might 


As he was quite | 


Denver, 


“IT was coming | 


He was a} 
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not be inaptly termed a campaign of edu- 


| cation. 








The women of the State through 
their clubs gave the plan enthusiastic and 
emphatic endorsement, published letters 
and memorials on the subject, and quietly 
and persistently sought the support of 
their local representatives in the Legisla- 
ture. Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, presi- 
dent of the State Federated clubs, was es- 
pecially active in the matter. Her tact, 
resourcefulness and persuasive intelli- 
gence in behalf of the rights of the young 
women of Texas contributed largely to- 
wards achieving ultimate success. 

When the question came up for consid- 
eration at the bands of the law makers, 
the chief opposition arose in the house. 
The bill had been so framed as to meet 
and satisfy the constitutional difficulty, 
but this did not restrain the opponents of 
the measure from using all means—not 
stopping at appeals to prejudices—to de- 
feat the appropriation. The bill, carrying 
an appropriation of $50,000, passed the 
house by a close vote, but encountered 
little opposition elsewhere, President 
Prather visited a number of leading col- 
leges for women in the North to study the 
problems of economy, comfort and sanita- 
tion of dormitories. When, after his re- 
turn, the final plavs were adopted, it was 
found that the appropriation was inade- 
quate for the building needed, Regent 
Brackenridge thereupon agreed to advance 
the necessary funds, The building, when 
completed, will cost $75,000 exclusive of 
furnishings. 

- > © —_——— 


PRESS POINTS. 


There ought not to be either political 
or industrial differences of opinion over 
the announced intention of the American 
Federation of Labor to support all legis- 
lation directed toward the abolition of 
child labor. In bringing pressure to bear 
upon those States which do not, the Fed- 
eration is promoting the welfare of man- 
kind, as well as furthering its own inter- 
ests.— Youth's Companion. 





Why do not journals which are making 
much of the desertion of Filipino wives 
by American soldier husbands also chron- 
icle the fact that the superior officers, 
when acquainted with such conduct, take 
men off the transports en route for home 
and compel them to return; that all mis- 
creants against whom there is legal evi- 
dence are dismissed without honor from 
the service; and that in not a few cases 
men en route to the States who have been 
guilty of desertion have been informed 
when arriving in San Francisco that their 
discharge from the service with honor 
depended upon their living up to their 
obligations in the Philippines?—Boston 
Congregationalist. 


—7=— 


THE COLLEGE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 

‘*The freshman who has come to college 
directly from a life of close supervision in 
home or boarding-school is first of all im- 
pressed by the self-reliance of the upper 
classmen,’’ says Katherine Lee Bates, pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wellesley 
College. Their exemption, in the choices 
and actions of every day, from parental 
control, from faculty control, from any 
control save that of their own joyous 
youth, dazzles the girl who has as yet 
been hardly aware that childhood was 
left behind. 

‘*What more felicity can fall to creature 

Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?” 

She proceeds, in many cases rashly and 
foolishly, to apply the law of freedom to 
her own conduct. She may, if she has 
not been bred to respect her digestion, 
eat fudge before luncheon and give chaf- 
ing dish parties at the witching hour of 
midnight. She may neglect her work for 
weeks or months, and theu have a period, 
when the ‘‘Mid-years’”’ threaten, of des- 
perate study deep into the small hours, 
with a wet towel tied around her head 
and a coffee-pot steaming over the alcohol 
lamp. Eager to ‘‘get into the college at. 
mosphere,’’ she makes a lavish ex pendi- 
ture of nervous energy in haunting the 
most thronged and tumultuous centres of 
student resort. She becomes fevered 
with the excitement of numbers, rude 
with the new sense of independence, ir- 
regular in her habits of eating, sleeping, 
exercising, studying. All the while she 
is under the Argus-eyed scrutiny of a 
college community. Her freedom is not 
curtailed, but belping hands are reaching 
out to ber. Members of the faculty, 
upper-class students, classmates to whom 
for one reason or another self.government 
is no new experience, are doing their best 
to steady and direct the little craft splash- 
ing its first way in these strange waters. 

The freshman year is the danger year. 
Heath may be so impaired that the stu- 
dent is sent home, there to be most erro- 
neously pointed out as the victim of over- 
study. Conditions may be incurred that 
will hamper all the subsequent course of 
the ever-worried, ever-shamefaced girl 
who must take time and strength from 
the work of her sophomore year to make 
good her freshman failures, and hence 








incurs new conditions in the new sub. 
jects, “dragging at each remove a length. 
ening chain.”” A misconducted freshman 
year, too, may fix a reputation for flighti- 
ness, loud manners, or the like, upon one 
who, when the first intoxication of her 
liberty has passed, cou!d have lived up to 
a good name, but is led by pride and pique 
as she sees the better elements in the sty. 
dent world withdrawing, leaving her io 
cast in her lot with the wildest and most 
featherbrained companionship of 
place. 

This is the dark side of the pictur 
Many freshmen have been prepared by 
judicious training at home or in secly ol 
for undertaking the direction of their 
daily lives. Otbers are quick to profit by 
the hints of comrades or by their own 0} 
servation. Required lectures on hygieno, 
frequent tests in classwork, fortunate 
friendships, often counteract the perils 
inexperience, The student who comes 
successfully through her freshman year 
has all the chances in her favor for a glad 
and honorable college course. She has 
learned that freedom lies within the cire 
of law, not without it, 

The typical college girl, before hey 
sopbomore year is over, has her own af 
fairs in hand and brings a fund of super 
fluous energy to the business of the con 
monweal. The executive ability deve] 
oped in American college life is a contin 
ual surprise to the onlooker. To thy 
timid entering student many things, with 
in the next four years, become possible 
She may be found running a magazin: 
dealing shrewdly with printer and adver 
tiser, reading proof, writing items, lead 
ers, reviews. She may practise a wide 
range of activities on class committees 
from conducting a campaign in under 
graduate politics to planning and carry- 
ing through the social functions of gala 
days, where guests are numbered by hun. 
dreds or by thousands. The Athletic As 
sociation may entrust her with grave re- 
sponsibilities in the selection and laying 
out of golf grounds or in arranging for an 
intercollegiate tournament, If her Greek 
Letter Society is building its chapter 
house, it may fall to her lot to confer 
with architects and decorators, buy rugs, 
divans, and other furnishings, or engineer 


the 


the finance of the whole enterprise. The 
sense of distance between senior and 
freshman is not altogether fictitious. On 


the practical side of life alone, the four 
years count for more than arithmetic con 
fesses. 

The college girl of the period is not 
only eminently executive, but she is 
trained to corporate action. She must 
continually subordinate herself to her 
society, her class, her college. This is a 
much-needed discipline for the American 
girl, who has too often been the autocrat 
of the home from which she came. In 
this larger life she learns that value rests 
on service, If she would be a leader in 
her class, she must work for it as she 
never yet dreamed of working for her 
home. And, in working for it, she comes 
to love it so well that she gladly discovers 
and supports a better leader, remaining 
herself content to serve. She falls into 
her place in the system, she accepts her 
color in the pattern, she learns the bond 
of a common purpose, she ceases to gauge 
her yoke-fellows by the test of personal 
likes or dislikes, she welcomes any 
strength whatsoever that pulls with her 
toward the goal. She is inevitably more 
of a democrat on graduation than on ma- 
triculation, Io the union of workers she 
has again and again found her prejudices 


disproved. The length and breadth of 
the land have been liberalizing her 
through their girlish representatives. 


The grace of the South, the vigor of 
the West, the earnestness of New Eng- 
land—she has learned to hold them each 
and all in honor.—Christian Work. 


——- 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, president of 
the Illinois Woman’s Press Association, 
is author of a work on Hindu Litera- 
ture, Persian Literature, and Primitive 
Buddhism. Her book has won the recog- 
nition of orientalists and savants in this 
country and abroad, and she has been 
made a member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Great Britain and of the Iuterna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, in honor 
thereof. Mrs, Reed’s daughter, Miss 
Myrtle Reed, is author of ‘Love Letters of 
a Musician,’ ‘*The Spinster Book,” and 
numerous short stories and poems. A 
new book, ‘Lavender and Old Lace,”’ is 
now in press for fall publication. 


The Michigan Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion in annual convention, last month, 
passed resolutions in behalf of the sup- 
pression of child labor, and commended 
the action of the Detroit local council of 
women and other women’s organizations 
throughout the State in establishing play 
grounds for the children of their respec 
tive cities. One afternoon of the conven- 





tion was given over to the first annua! 
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meeting of the State Sunshine Society, 
when Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden told 
the story of the work, and short talks 
were given by workers from various parts 
of the State. Mrs. Mabel L. Ayres spoke 
of her work through the Detroit Free 
Press, and Miss Mabel Bates told of the 
junior work inaugurated and carried on 
through the Grand Traverse Herald by 
her mother, Mrs. M. E. C. Bates. 
F. M. A. 


>_> ——-_ 


THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN. 


S profoundly stirred is European opin- 
jon by the revelations made at the recent 
jnicrnational congress in Paris for the 
suppression of the world-wide traffic in 
women, that another gathering of the 
representing the leading countries, 





gol 

js to be held in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
pext October. The chamberlain of the 
German Empress, Count von Keller, has 
been placed at the head of a committee 


having the arrangements in charge. The 
original policy of reserve on the subject 
of ‘he soul-traftic has been abandoned, as 
suc reserve plays into the hands of the 
agents of this commerce, who are well 
organized, have large financial resources, 


and have built up a system of perfect | : ; 
: | home of many years at Edgegrove, York | 


ada) tability to theirends. Every avenue 
of publicity is now sought by the antago- 
nis's of the traffic, who consider the pres- 
ent popular iguorance on the subject one 
of the weapons of the enemy. Says the 
Frankfurter Zeitung: 


x 


The traffic in maidens is nowadays as 
we | organized as was in a former period 
the trade in negro slaves. It has its ex- 
changes, bureaus of distribution, agents 
and price-lists. In the latter the quota- 
tions vary according to the country of 
origin. 
at a uniformly high price. 
jronical compensation for the hatred with 
which the Jew is everywhere pursued that 
the Jewish maiden is invariably given the 
preference in every human traffic mart. 
This circumstance has led the rabbis of 
Berlin, Rome, Frankfort-on -the- Main, 
Hamburg, Vienna to address periodical 
warnings to their people since 1898, in 
which the facts are brought to their at- 
tention and all persons suepected of com- 
plicity in the infamy are recommended as 
subjects of a rigid boycott. ... Even into 
Russia, where the entrance of Jewish 
women is forbidden, the importation of 
Jewish maidens is extraordinarily great, 
for the agents of the commerce have found 
in Ilamburg a clergyman to baptize the 
victims. Other ways and means are also 
within reach to smuggle in the unfortu- 
nates. Italy serves the agents as a pecul- 
iarly available transit station. From 
Genoa some 1,200 victims are sent annu- 
ally to South America, 

The charge is made with circumstan- 
tiality and detail that the Camorra of 
Naples, *‘the Italian Tammany Hall,’’ has 
furthered the traffic in many ways. The 
same thing is said of the Sicilian Mafia, 
Cities in the United States form impor- 
tant way-stations of the trade. Our au- 
thority proceeds: 

In South America matters are at their 
worst. The go-between, who takes over 
aparty of ‘servants,’ loses no time dur- 
ing the trip across. Ile ingratiates him- 
self with the most attractive, who may be 
planning to join their relatives, and hood- 
winks them into landing at Montevideo 
wheu their destination is Argentine, or 
the reverse. Thus they are in his power. 
The Baroness of Montenach spoke in 
Buenos Ayres alone with over 2,200 such 
victims of deceit. Most of them were 
ltalians. In Buenos Ayres and in Riv 
Janeiro the ill-starred thoroughfares Calle 
Juan aud Calle Lavalle are, as a result of 
this state of affairs, known as the ‘Calle 
Sangre y Lagruna’’—streets of blood and 
tears, 

The President of the French Repubiic is 
very highly praised by the Vossische Zei- 
tuny (Berlin) for a recent energetic ad. 
dress he delivered on this subject. ‘He 
deserves,’’ it declares, ‘“‘the gratitude of 
all friends of humanity.’’ The German 
paper urges a more general agitation of 
the matter, saying: 

We now know what portions of eastern 
and western Europe are most frequented 
by the exploiters of the souiiess com- 
merce, We know, too, what steamship 
lines are most employed in the promotion 
of this trade, and in what parts—especially 
of South America, South Africa, and East 
Asi.—the victims are landed. A traffic 
that has attained the proportions of a 
world-commerce can not, in spite of every 
effort that may be made to guard its se- 
crecy, be shrouded in such mystery that 
there is no way of circumventing it. But 
the measures uf one nation only are pow- 
etless, although international action, by 
means of which the authorities of the 
vari us countries may coéperate with one 
another, can not fail to attain the end de- 
sired, 

The same paper notes that certain ‘‘half- 
barbarous lands’’ refuse to coéperate in 
“this work of humanity,” but such resist. 
ance will be impotent, it thinks, in the 
face of common action by the great Pow- 


ers. But this view is not shared by the 
Kélnische Zeitung, which takes a gloomy 


View of the outlook and says suppression 
of the traffic is ‘possible but not very 
Probable.’’ It observes also that “‘it is 
oteworthy that America was not repre- 
fented at the recent conference in Paris,’’ 
adding 


America is a most important way-sta~ 


Only the Jewish article remains | 
It is almost an | 


tion for the traffic in these white wares. 
It has been repeatedly proved that trad- 
ers in souls supply themselves there with 
false papers (passports?) in order by 
means of them to practise the most in- 
genious deceptions upon females whom 
they accompany to the New World. 

The objection that exposure of the 
traffic is a means of pandering to sensa- 


Calboli in an elaborate study of ‘‘the 
white slave trade,”’ that appeared recently 
in the Nuova Antologia (Rome). 
writer considers this objection inadequate, 
and deplores the policy of silence which 
he says is mainly responsible for the 
growth of the evil.—The Literary Digest- 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


IMOGENE ©, FALES. 

A life devoted for many years to public 
ends, yet very indifferent to public recog- 
tion, ended on Aug. 6, peacefully, after 
long suffering,and Imogene C. Fales passed 
on to those higher activities 
| believed profoundly were the next step in 
progress beyond the grave, 
| to live for further work, and made brave 
fight to this end, coming to her beautiful 


which she 


Harbor, in full faith that it must as in 
the past restore her vanishing strength, 
but failing steadily from early June till 
that quiet August morning which ended 
the long struggle. 

Mrs. Fales was born in Baltimore, Md., 
Aug. 24 31, her father a brilliant, high- 
ly cultivated Italian, Jobn A. Francisco di 
Visconti, her mother, Sarah E, McAllister, 
a Scotch Calvinist, of a rigidity tempered 
by a deep love of Elizabethan literature, 
| who made her daughter from early child- 
hood memorize and recite Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Suckling, Lilly, and all that noble 
galaxy of the elder poets, for whom, 
through life, her love remained unchanged, 


She was educated at schoo! and at home, 
marrying at nearly nineteen Edward 
Fales, of Bristol, R. L, removing three 
years later, in 1854, to New York, ever 
since her home, ‘Two sons and a daugh- 
ter were born, the latter a brilliant and 
beautiful girl, who died at twenty, a loss 
from which the mother never fully recov- 
|}ered, Mrs. first public work 
began during the Civil War when, as a 
prominent member of Plymouth Church, 
she was made chairman of the committee 
on hospital work and herself served as 
volunteer nurse when the sick and wound 
ed soldiers were sent on New York, 
She was an active member of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, the Woman's 
Relief Corps, etc. Her wealth was ex- 
pended freely wherever it meant the most 
effective service. For some years after 
this she travelled considerably, living at 
different periods in London, Paris, Flor- 
ence, etc. Her literary life began in 1865, 
Between that time and 1901, she was an 
active member of Sorosis, one of the 
founders of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club 
and its president for one term, of the 
Brooklyn Philosophical and Ethical Soci- 
eties, the Saturday Night Club, and one 
for the study of Herbert Spencer, the 
Brooklyn Codéperative Society, and the 
Woman Suffrage Society, for which she 
worked untiringly. Later was formed the 
American Sociologic Society, of which 
she was president, publishing in connec- 
tion with it The Sociologic News, which 
urged a codperative movement on English 
lines. The British Codperative Associa- 
tion recognized her power, and she was 
one of the ablest speakers, as a delegate 
from America, at both the British, French 
and International Congresses of 1885 and 
succeeding years. In her parlors Henry 
George delivered his first lecture when he 
came East from California, and her home 
was for many years the headquarters for 
the literary life of Brooklyn, her gracious 
manner and beautiful presence, a beauty 
retained to the end, making her a hostess 
long to be remembered, 

In the latter years of ler life her inter. 
ests were a mingling of philosophy and 
Socialism in its broadest detinition. She 
had begun a system of philosophy, vari- 
ous chapters of which appeared in pam- 
phlet form and were to have been the first 
volume of the projected work. She had 
long lectured on the subjects dear to 
her,—a quiet but very pleasing, deeply- 
earnest speaker. Her Manual of Coépera- 
tion is distinctly the best work of its na- 
ture, and would have been enlarged had 
she lived, but her later interests centered 
in the philosophy which she had evolved 
from study and from life. She lies by the 
daughter she mourned, in the old family 
plot at Bristol, and her death leaves a gap 
that can hardly be filled, her interests and 
her experience were so varied, and her 
hope for humanity so certain that its in- 
fluence can hardly be computed. A stead- 


Fales’s 


to 


fast friend to all who needed her, a singu- 
larly truthful nature, with great love of 
all beauty in nature or art, she will long 
be remembered as one of a group of wom- 
en who, in the Nineteenth Century, la 
bored for all that is to mark the progress 


She desired | 


tionalism is considered by Paolucci de | 


The | 


word as tribute toa memory forever green 
in the memory of those who knew her 


best. HELEN CAMPBELL, 
MRS. HANNAH LETCHWORTH HOWLAND. 


She was my playmate in early -child- 
hood, my schoolmate a little later, my 


friend in youth, and for nearly half a cen- | 


tury we were closely linked by ties of 
kinship. 

In these, as in other relations, she was, 
through all the varied phases of life, true, 
gentleand kind. Indeed thoughtful kind- 
ness and a love of ministering to the com- 
fort or pleasure of others, either in her 
own household, or in the larger sphere 
which the wide circle of her sympathies 
included, were her leading traits 

Her interests were not, however, limited 
to the domestic and social sphere. Fully 
realizing that woman has duties of wider 


scope as a citizen, she was tireless in ac- 











Her friend for more 


of the Twentieth. 


tivities for the good of the community in 
which her entire life of beneficence was 
passed, 

For the neighborhood she created a 
well supplied reading room and library, 
giving it her personal care and supervi- 
sion until failing strength forbade this 
service. 

Her wider interests were in the reforms 


for peace, temperance and woman suf- 
frage. Through her long illness, her in- 


terest in these hopes for humanity never 
waned, and nothing cheered her more 
than to hear the details given in Toe Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of the progress of the 
cause of justice to her sex. 
These lines of Wordsworth are a fitting 
tribute to her: 
I saw her, upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman tuo, 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light 
EmMiuy HowLanl! 


Sherwood, N. Y., Aug. 29, 190 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Miss Tula Ely, of St. Louis, has given 
up all the ease and luxuries of life for the 
work of converting the semi-civilized 
Moors of northern Africa. At the death 
of her father Miss Ely inherited more than 
a million dollars. She is twenty-five years 
old, and has fear of the hardships 
which she will have to endure. 


no 


Miss Marion Raymond, of Boston, ac- 
companied by two Swiss guides in the 
employ of the Canadian Pacitic Railway, 
reached the summit of Mount 
Sept. 2. ‘This is the second ascent of this 
famous peak by a woman, Mrs. Birus, an 
English woman, having climbed it last 
season, 


The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
held its annual Midsummer Outing (bas- 
ket picnic) at Woodstock, Ill, on Satur- 
day, August 23, by invitation of Mrs. W. 
B. Austin and her daughter, Miss Florence 
Edith Austin. Through the courtesy of 
the North-Western Railway, free trans- 
portation was provided. A special car 
was despatched from Chicago. 


Miss Rose Cleveland, sister of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, now owns about one-half 
of 700-Acre Island, near Islesboro, Me., 
having within a few days acquired an ad- 
ditional tract of land. Miss Cleveland has 
about 800 chickens, a large herd of cows 
and a big vegetable garden on her island, 
where she raises prize pumpkins, fat 
chickens and prime dairy butter. She 
handles the affairs herself, and employs a 
big crew of men. There is but one other 
cottage on the island, 


Quiet Cohasset was astonished recently 
by the appearance on the streets of two 
young women smoking cigarettes. Per- 
sons on the way to an entertainment at 
the Town Hall had smoke almost blown 
in their faces. The young women were 
dressed in midsummer attire, wore white 
linen 
They came down Main Street, and when 
near the post-office lighted their cigar- 
ettes. Strolling across the Common, they 
pulled away like veteran devotees of the 
weed. Even the crowd about the en- 
trance of the Town Hall did not disturb 
them. “Give usa light,’’ remarked sev- 
ervl young men. The young women, who 


Sir Donald | 


| man, 


hats, and their arms were bare. | 


walked back across the Common still 
smoking. The incident created much 
talk about town. Such ‘‘society’’ ladies 
would doubtless be shocked at the idea of 
voting. 


Mrs. Charles W. Fitts, of Washington, 
D. C., read a forcible paper on ‘Lynching 
and the Sin of Indifference’’ before the 
Young People’s Christian Union, in the 
Church of Our Father of that city, urging 
the Daughters of the Revolution to help 
eradicate the rule of the mob, and closed 
by saying: ‘‘There was a time when to 
have thus advocated a public reform would 
have been deemed unfeminine, but that 
time has passed, and the sexes have real- 
ized the divine idea that woman is a help- 
meet and not a dependant, and it is our 
privilege, nay more, our duty to assume 
our responsibilities.” 


Miss Whalley, « 


at a hotel in Zinal, Switzerland, is the 


than a generation offers this imperfect it is said are in town for the summer, 


in English girl staying | 


survivor of a terrible experience in the | 


mountains. She started alone Saturday 
to walk to St. Luo, 


She did not return, 


and missed her way. 
and on Sunday morn- 


ing a rescue party was organized. She 
was found on Monday in the hills, four 
hundred yards above Ayer. She had 


ankle, 
distance in spite of the injury. 


broken her but had crawled a long 


She spent | 


two cold nights in the mountains without | 


but, 
she is 


food or shelter, and suffered greatly, 
thanks to a strong 
recovering rapidly 


constitution, 


What some widows have done for them 
selves and their children, - not women of 
resource or genius, but just such ordinary 


folk as the 


meets with so often in 


worker in church or charity 
the round of the 
year’s duties,—was made the subject of 
special study recently by Miss Alice L, 
Higgins, an agent of the Associated Char- 
ities of Boston, Her 
given in a paper read before the Summer 
School in Philanthropic Work, conducted 
by the New York Charity Organization 
Society, and they are of 
whose faith, like hers, in womanhood has 
withstood the test of poverty and depend- 
ency. 


conclusions were 


interest to any 


Charges that President Harper of the 
University of Chicago used questionable 


tactics in counting the votes for and | 
against the segregation of sexes at the | 


recent meeting of the faculty are made in 
a circular issued by members of the 
Alumnez Association. They that 
some professors changed their votes at 
President Harper’s dictation, and that he 
threw out ballots which were in favor of 
coéducation, According to the young 
women he consulted nobody, but counted 
all the votes himself, and made no record 
of some which did not suit him. They 
say that the vote of the faculty was 19 to 
14 against segregation, but that Dr. Har- 
per announced the result as 17 to 11. 


say 


President Roosevelt preached a little 
sermon to fathers and mothers at Water- 
ville, Me. He said: ‘‘Every father of « 
large family—and being an old-fashioned 
I believe in large families—knows 
that if he has to do well by his children 
he must try to do well by himself. Now, 
haven't you in your own experience 
known men—and I am sorry to say even 
more often women—who think that they 
are doing a favor to their children when 
they shield them from any effort? When 
they let the girls sit at ease and read, 
while the mother does all the housework? 
Don't you know cases like that? I do. 
Yes, and when a boy will be brought up 
to be very ornamental and 
Don’t you know that, too? 
are not good fathers and mothers. 
are foolish fathers and mothers. 
are not kind; they are simply silly.’’ 


not useful? 
Now these 
They 


They 


It is reported from Washington, D. C., 
that the Civil Service commission will be 
called upon to render a decision as to how 
women employed in the press department 
of the government printing office shal! 
wear their hair. About three hundred 
women are employed in that department 
and like other women they take pride in ar- 
ranging their hair in what they consider a 
becoming manner One of them, a press- 
feeder, it is said, has been wearing her hair 
in sucha manner that it interfered with her 
work and spoiled the paper. ‘The fore- 
man of the press room requested her to 
wear it some other way, to which she 
replied that when she wanted suggestions 
as to dressing her hairshe would go to a 
coiffurer and not to the boss pressman in 











THe most perfect Summer Glove 
FISK SUEDE LISLE. 


is the MISS 
It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, 


and will fit perfectly 


after being washed many times. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale only at 


144 Tremont Street. 








a printing office. This angered the fore- 
man and he notified her that she would be 
given no more work until she came up to 
what he considered the hair-dressing re- 
quirements of the printing office. The 
young woman appealed to the government 
printer, who sustained tlie foreman. 
Then she quit. It is understood she will 
take her grievance to the Civil Service 
commission and also to the member of 
congress who had her appointed. She 
and her friends allege that the position of 
the foreman is due to and that he 
only wanted a pretext to annoy herand if 
possible bring about her discharge. 


**spite,’’ 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 


the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JourNAL, published ip 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, tc 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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CASTLE 
souare | heatre. 
411 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremon* Hrancb 


Office 168 Tremont St 


Fall and Winter Season, 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 8. 
“Barbara Frietchie.’ 


{ Evenings, l5c., 256c 60 


Prices: | Mativees, 10c,, 25c., 50¢ 





ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE) 
ALSO FOR 
Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
| Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Ete., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 
Georgeville, Province of Quebec, 
CANADA. 


SUFFRAGISTS 


HAVE 





MAY 


ALL THEIR PRINTING DONE 


With Neatness and Dispatch 


AT THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Dropa card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
2093 Congress Street, 
Telephone 2551 Main 


office, 


Printer, 
Boston. 








CAPE ANN & 
‘NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUGESTE 


ROUND TRIP, Single Fare, 


50c 
75C 50-Trip oem, 
. 812.56 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State “treet 
Elevated Station s'airs, Boston, weather 
right, Week thays, 10 A.M, M Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P M Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M ; leave Gloucester 5.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

EK. 8S. MERCHANT, 





General Manager. 














Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 
FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
Georgia and the ae 
Sad anWinter 
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Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel) Between 


gyi ~~ 


"~~ THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between Ne» York City and St Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Trein Operatedin the South, 








Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, §. C. 


Dining-Carson he Through Trains, Excurstom 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformaticn apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
228 W ashington street, oe 

Ticket Opes 271 and 1185 Broadway, A. 
ques A.. 1185 Broadway, New York cus. 
. Hw. Hatdericic. G. P. A. Washington, D. 0. 
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MARIGOLDS. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 


The marigolds are nodding ; 
I wonder what they know 
Go, listen very gently; 
You may persuade them so 


Go, be their little brother 
As humble as the grass, 

And lean upon the hill-wind, 
And watch the shadows pass. 


Put off the pride of knowledge, 
Put by the fear of pain ; 

You may be counted worthy 
To live with them again. 


Be Darwin in your patience 
Be Chaucer in your love; 
They may relent, and tell you 
What they are thinking of 


-- — = — 


REVERIE OF THE BLIND. 
(Street Picture.) 


BY HARVEY M. WATTS. 





No break of dawn with roseate hue 
Foretells the day to ravished eyes ; 
Nor does the glowing noon review 
The flight of time, nor even’s skies 
When all the street is color strown 
Ah no, in one gray monotone 
The hours waste. [ wait, alone 
All day long—A coin in cup?—you hear my 
cry. : 
For life to me is but the rush and rustle of 
the passers-by. 


No doubt Madonna faces cheer, 

Sweet tributes paid to wretchedness, 
And painted Vice forgets its leer, 

Full mindful of the world's harsh stress. 
While Wealth, encoached, in noisy show 
Goes rattling by, the poor, who know 
The brotherhood of common woe. 

Drop in their mite—May God be kind!—as 
loud I cry. 

For life to me is but the rush and rustle of 
the passers-by. 


At times the shouts of crowding throng 
Proclaim some spectacle of state. 
Forgotten, while exult the strong, 
I catch the undertone of fate 
Men come, men go, the mob’s the same, 
The plaudits go to place and name, 
And tramp of thousands echoes fame. 
To-day they press, to-morrow, curse—Ah, 
hear my cry! 
For life to me is but the rush and rustle of 
the passers-by 


=_—— 


WHILE WE MAY 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE 


The hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 
With trifies scarcely thought about, 
So many times; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We well may bend, not break 


They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such 
crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words may 
be 
Held uot as slow, or quick, or out of place, 
but dear 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours,—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace,—if they mistake, 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 
Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 
We may be mute, 
Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault ;—for they and we 
Have such a little way to go,—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find, 

We see them; for not blind 

Is love. We see them, butif you and I 

Perhaps remember some day by and by, 
They will not be 

Faults then—grave faults to you and me, 

Just odd ways,—mistakes, or even less,— 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things,—yes, hours, 

We see so differently in sun and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient: for we know 
There’s such a little way to go 
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For the Woman’s Journal 


Grandmother’s Vocation. 





BY ADA MELVILLE SHAW, 


Sisters All Beloved: This is a round- 
robin letter, which Grandmother wants to 
go abroad; first to ‘the girls’’ whose 


babies call her ‘“;amma,’’ and after that, 
to any and all young housekeepers who 
count themselves still young enough to 
learn something from a grandmother. I 
am to introduce the round-robin, for 
while mother’s dear bands can still ‘toss 
up a cake for tea in no time,’’ or rub away 
the colic demon from tormenting the 
latest grandchild, they find it tiresome to 
hold a pen. 

Grandmother says: ‘Just tell them I 
have a Vocation, and spell it with a good 
big V. I want it known for the sake of 
all the other grandmothers. It is good 








news, and ought to take to itself wings, 
for there are grandmothers everywhere.” 

Yes. And the great trouble is when 
these dear household saints have got their 
sons and daughters well married, an erro- 
neous notion crops up that ‘now it is 
time for Grandmother to rest. She has 
worked hard all her life to bring us up. 
It is our turn now. She must have a 
vacation.”’ 

So they sweetly elbow and shoulder and 
manage the darling into ‘grandmother's 
seat by the fire,” into caps and silk 
aprons, into morning and afternoon naps, 
until she is—secretly—beside herself for 
Something To Do. 

Do? Why, certainly! You can knit, 
dearest, and then—you can knit some 
more. Socks for big John and John little. 
You can read, too. There’s the large- 
type Bible. Isn’t it lovely you have so 
much time to knit and read and doze and 
dream over old times? 

Thus begins the Long Vacation for 
Grandmother, so long and so lonesome 
for the wonted tasks of independent days, 
that in her heart she begins to wish that 
a certain other Long Vacation would set 
in, that she might flit away from the 
house of this flesh and begin the active 
life of the world spiritual. 

But our Grandmother has successfully 
steered around this harbor of old age to 
which mistaken love tried to entice her. 
She has a Vocation, and, with triumph 
flushing her beautiful face, tells us that 
she will die with her “boots on,’’ and 
never be cuddled, coddled, and cradled to 
death. It began with Cousin Berenice. 
But this is to be a round-robin, so she will 
tell her own story. 





CHOPS AND STARCH, 
I am Berenice Dunstable—Bernie, for 
short. It is two years since Tom and I 


took fate in our hands and got married. 
We boarded until wee Tom was six 
months old. Then the domestic instinct 
overcame me, Besides, wee Tom was not 
weighing as much as he should, and the 
doctor prescribed country air. We rented 
a darling house only two miles from the 
Farm. The Farm is where Grandmother 
Dunstable lives, and is headquarters for 
the Dunstable family. I was glad to be 
near Grandmother, for my own mother 
and grandparents are dead, and how can 
one learn all about babies in six months? 

Well, round-robin letter-writers must 
not be selfish, so I will hurry on. This 
darling house is modern, new through- 
out—telephone, speaking-tubes, station- 
ary wash-tubs, gas range, furnace; besides 
all my lovely silver and linen and china, 
stored away since the wedding-day. But 
housekeeping was not all play. The 
trouble began with chops and culminated 
in starch, The only thing I could cook 
was chops, and Tom hinted bad things 
about those. ‘‘Can’t we have a roast or 
entree or something, Bernie?’’ I will not 
dwell on my humiliation. It came out 
that we could—not. Neither will I dwell 
on the hired help question just here, But 
when the chop matter had grown to such 
proportions that I dreamed one night 
about a divorce document, I awoke in the 
morning with a new idea in my head, The 
laundress had failed me for two weeks— 
felon—and wee Tom’s dresses were all 
soiled. I would do them myself. The 
first lot of starch burned, The second— 
ah! let us not rehearse petty tragedies. 
With my hands done up in antiseptic cot- 
ton, my eyes cried out, and my husband 
looking graver than I ever seen him ex- 
cept once when his accounts did not bal- 
ance, we drove over to the Farm for a 
week. ' 

I always loved Grandmother Dunstable, 
but from that day I began to Love her. 
Cousin Doris laughed at me, and took 
malicious delight in ‘doing up’’ wee 
Tom’s ten dresses all in one morning, 
without a scorch or a wrinkle, a tear or a 
temper. But Grandmother—she told me 
my failures were successes compared with 
her past history. 

“Then why cannot you go home with 
me, and teach me how to fail?’’ I cried. 

‘Do you mean it, child? Do you mean 
it?’’ 

Now I did. I had been thinking about 
it when the starch episode came on. 
Cousin Doris spoke up: “I really don’t 
think mother ought to risk it, Bernie. 
These are her rest-days, you know. She 
takes her nap every morning and after- 
noon, and—”’ 

“T would not Aurt Grandmother,” I 
said, a bit hurt myself. To make the 
story shorter, Grandmother and her old- 
fashioned hair-trunk escaped the morning 
and afternoon nap, and we ran away from 
the Long Vacation, as Cousin Ada puts it. 

‘‘Now, dear heart, we'll make a little 
program and live by it. We'll divide 
forces. You are strong, I have the expe- 
rience. Both are essential.’’ Blessed 
Grandmother! “You shall do all you 
know in your own new, dainty ways. 
When your wits fall short, call on Grand- 
mother’s.” 

I began to call on Grandmother’s very 
soon. 








“Can you make an entree?’’ 

How the old eyes danced! ‘Beloved, I 
can make anything with all those new 
dishes and lovely pans.”’ 

I was in the position of a pupil, yet 
somehow Grandmother never let me for- 
get that I was the mistress of the house. 
After the first week we began a regular 
Domestic Course. That is to say, we 
took up special things, and Grandmother 
told me her experience. We bought the 
very latest cook-books and domestic jour- 
nals, and compared the ideas of to-day 
with those of 1840. I made notes, and 
Grandmother lived over her young days. 
“IT would rather live them over than dream 
over them,”’ she said, pathetically. Then 
it came over me with a flash that not one 
morning had the blessed saint ‘‘napped,’’ 
and, almost crying, I begged her pardon. 

“Hush, sweetheart, hush!” she said, 
‘It is true I need more rest as I grow 
older, but—now you must not think I’m 
blaming Doris; she would wear her fin- 
gers off for me—but there is danger of 
putting old people to sleep before their time. 
What old people need, Bernie, is freedom 
to drop work at any moment and rest. To 
take work and responsibility away from 
them is cruel. Being an error of love, it 
is a cruelty one has to bear.”’ 

When Grandmother had been here three 
weeks, Tom and I talked it over and 
agreed that she ought to be paid for her 
services—if we could manage it without a 
feeling growing up that she had just so 
much work to do for so much money. It 
was hard to arrange, but we did arrange 
it in a most unique way. 

We explained to her, lovingly and gent- 
ly, for she was shy at first of being 
‘thired,’’ that there was no more reason 
why she should not earn money at seven- 
ty-four than at twenty-four, when she had 
her own setting hens and brindled calf and 
butter money. But how much to pay and 
how to pay, was the question. 

‘*I’ll dream on it, beloveds,’’ she said, 
wiping away atear. ‘‘The dear Lord will 
not let money foolishness steal away the 
old lady’s sense after all these years!”’ 

So it came about that an odd little 
cedar box with s‘lver clamps and silver 
lock, with a silver key on a silver chain to 
clasp around Grandmother's neck, stood 
on our dressing-table. ‘‘Whenever you 
think ‘‘Gamma”’ has really helped you, 
beloveds, to make the little home happier 
because the working wheels run more 
smoothly, just drop ina mite. Then, if I 
need a nickle now and then for a ribbon,”’ 
—she means to spend on her grandchil- 
dren,—‘‘why, there it will be.” 

Can you guess how often I dropped the 
mites in? And you can not guess how 
often I wished [I had more to drop in. 
They say now—and ‘‘they”’ are competent 
to judge—that I have the bonniest home 
in the country, and I know it is all be- 
cause Grandmother came to the rescue. 
There, I’ve pages I could add, but I lay 
my pen down that Esther Moreen may 
tell about 

MOPHS AND MICE AND MUSS, 

I have kept house five years. Some 
kinds of things come very easy to me. 
Some others rout me utterly, One day 
Bernie—Cousin Berenice Dunstable—in- 
vited me over there to lunch. After 
lunch we—she and I—had a long chat, 
and then she took me through the house, 
Everything was in the most perfect order, 
and I exclaimed: ‘‘You’re as fussy as a 
grandmother, Bernie!’’ That is how she 
came to tell me all about Grandmother 
Dunstable. She is not really my grand- 
mother, but all the cousins, first, second, 
and altogether removed, claim the dear 
soul. Now I never learned the secret of 
orderliness. I believe it is a matter of 
inheritance, any way, just like the talent 
for story-writing. Our side of the family 
are all more or less brilliant about some- 
thing, and all of them rough-and-go- 
ready, scrambly sort of people. I am 
naturally untidy, but orderliness can be 
cultivated. My fault grieves my husband, 
and I do try, but neatness comes left- 
handed, somehow. So 1 went to see 
Grandmother Dunstable. The result was 
that the little hair-trunk came to our 
house—such an untidy house! But I 
made up my mind to go to the root of the 
matter. 

“I'll tell you what we will do, Esther. 
Get a good woman and a man for a few 
days, and we’ll just begin at the top and 
clean the whole house. No, I will not 
‘get worn out at all.’ I'll sit around and 
superintend—when you want meto. But 
you must take the lead always. It is 
your castle, Essie!’ 

Iam not a scribe like Bernie, so I can- 
not tell you a long, iuteresting story. 
But we routed out, calcimined, papered, 
painted, sorted, mended, burned, gave 
away, threw away, sold, folded, packed, 
arranged, classified, put in order—till I 
felt as if my hairs ought to be counted 
and ‘“‘done up’’ in even-numbered strands 
every night. Then Grandmother stayed 
six weeks to help me to keep things nice. 
That is the great secret and I believe I 
have learned it at last. The silver-clamped 
box went away heavier than it came, and 
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‘SNAP HOOK AND EYE 





will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We have spent thousands of dollars in 


at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE MFG. CO., 
KNICKERBOCKER 

Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 
Positively no canvassing, soliciting, or commission business. 
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First see that it 


in every city and town in the United 
to work for us as correspondents, at a 
The work can be done evenings, without 


We intend to spend thousands more 


BUILDING, 


NEW YORK. 














Grandmother left a sweeter, happier home 
than she found, Truly she has a voca- 
tion! 

THE QUIET HOUR. 

We had been hearing a great deal about 
Grandmother Dunstable and her vocation 
—George and I. It seemed like a very 
beautiful idea, and I almost wished I was 
a young woman so I could induce the 
silver-haired saint to bring blessing to our 
home. But I was a well-taught girl, and 
knew pretty thoroughly how to steer the 
ship domestic. Still, there was something 
lacking. If anyone had dared to say that 
George or I loved each other less than 
when we were courting, most indignant 
would have been the denial. But, never- 
theless, there is friction somewhere. Now 
and then we are cross with each other, 
and—other things, I do not care to re- 
hearse. . 

Like a revelation from heaven it came 
to me that if Grandmother Dunstable’s 
seventy-five years had made her sweet 
and strong and everyway loveable, she 
must have a secret I needed. George? 
Ah, the husband can nearly always be led, 
if the wife will. As I sent for Grand- 
mother and did not tell her why, I let her 
live with us a month and never explained. 
You do not need to ‘explain’ to these 
wise old saints. She is fond of flowers so 
I put the greenhouse—and the gardener— 
at her disposal to keep her from being 
bored. She taught his eminence, the 
gardener, some things about old-fashioned 
blooms that bid fair to make our garden 
next summer the envy of all the neigh- 
bors. 

By and by it all came out. 

**Go and call George, dear. This trouble 
into which you have fallen together you 
must escape from hand in hand.”’ 

Then we sat down with her, and she 
told us stories of her early years, of blue- 
eyed Harry, who had wooed and won her, 
of the cradle that rocked ten blue-eyed 
babies one after the other, of the daisy- 
tossed graves, of the growing lads and 
lasses, of burdens, triais. afflictions, of 
heavenly love and joy all through, till 
Harry ‘‘went away”’ to wait for his sweet- 
heart—‘‘and he will not have to wait 
much longer now, for the seventieth mile- 
stone is passed and after that the hill is 
steep but short.’’ What heavenly calm 
was on her dear face. 

At last, she told us what had been their 
anchorage all through the years: ‘‘We 
never let a day go by without a quiet 
hour together, reading God’s word, in 
prayer to Him, taking sweet counsel of 
things spiritual. With that hour set in 
the day like a priceless jewel in a chain, 
not any other part of it could easily be- 
come common or profaned by selfish 
tempers. Do you see, dear ones?”’ 

George and I have had our quiet hour 
every day since. The ugly things that 
threatened our peace have quite gone, and 
we never cease to give thanks for our 
dear saint’s Vocation. 

WHAT GRANDMOTHER THINKS. 
It will be hard for you to read these 





trembling lines, my precious ones, but 


since you all insist, I will tuck my little 
word in here, before the round-robin goes 
on its way again. 

It was quite hard for Doris, the dear 
child, to believe that mother was strong 
enough to gad about so. But among such 
thoughtful ones as I have been, how could 
I come to grief? I can never pretend that 
I have at seventy-five, the vigor I had at 
forty—except in my heart! My eyes get 
tired, my feet stumble where they used to 
run, my hands shake, my memory fails. 
But the old heart keeps up its beat—beat 
—beat, and forgets none of the lessons of 
three score and ten years conning. Thus, 
by some wonderfully precious “leading” 
—you know I am an old-fashioned Meth- 
odist!—it came about that I had a voca- 
tion,—a call to help set younger feet to a 
steady, true pace in the strange path of 
life. So I have been telling them how to 
make pies, take care of linen-closets, tie 
up burnt fingers, settle domestic prob- 
lems and, most vital of all, how to live 
the life spiritual while busy about the 
affairs of sense. 

Sacrifice? Nay, it has been the crown 
of my old age—to invest in their dear in- 
terests the gold of experience I have gath- 
ered at such pains through the years. 
Shall the grandmothers be set aside be- 
cause their physical powers are declining? 
My Vocation has proved my life-long 
theory, that when the hands of the old 
are no longer able to toil, then they are to 
be set free—not simply to rest—but to 
teach by loving counsel what those tremb- 
ling hands have stored in their still young 
hearts. 

Now, I must add one word: there came 
a day when I needed money, when | saw 
a need there was none had right to supply 
but mother. I had no money. I never 
saved any. (And that mistake, it is part 
of my present calling to warn against.) 
But my cedar box! I opened it for the 
first time and there—ah, did I say my 
heart was young? Nay, it was the old 
heart that nearly broke for joy. When I 
looked for copper, there was silver. When 
I humbly looked for silver there were 
shining gold pieces. And in my old age 
I had all the sweets of motherhood in 
being able to minister efficiently to the 
deep need of my child—my first-born, my 
Doris. This is only part of my story, but 
the envelope will not hold another sheet! 

GRANDMOTHER. 


=-_--— 


FOOLISH MARRIAGE POSTPONED Six 
MONTHS. 


James Egan, of No, 424 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York City, recently 
pleaded guilty to petit larceny on an 1t- 
dictment charging robbery, and was 
arraigned in General Sessions before Ju gé 
Foster for sentence. His lawyer made 4 
plea for clemency. 

Your Honor,” he said, “this boy of 
twenty-two has promised his friend» t 
reform. He is engaged to be marrie t0 
an estimable young lady, who will marry 
him at once, if you suspend sentence.’ 

‘In that case,’’ replied Judge Fo:-et 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. of the famous Hutchinson family of sing. | that it can accommodate no more than | together this afternoon for a free and SPE We 
_ ers. As a good-by, Mr. Hutchinson and | fifty women at a time. The committee — go Arg -— do ———— CIAL NOTICES, 
i % scuss politics. e are not here as Re- a 
his life-long friend and fellow-worker in| must, therefore, perform its duties on publicans, or as Democrats, or as Prohibi- AMY F. ACTON, 


MAINE. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have had a cool summer on the 
Maine coast, but our interest in suffrage 
for woman has not been chilled by the 
temperature. 

The newly-organized Equal Suffrage 
Club at Lewiston and Auburn invited to 
its field meeting in July the members of 
sister clubs. The meeting was held at 
Idyl Wylde, a commodious cottage on the 
shore of Lake Auburn, one of the attrac- 
tive sheets of water with which the Pine 
Tree State is so liberally besprinkled. 
Mrs. Helen Atwood, the president, in her 
peculiarly happy manner introduced the 
speakers. Mrs. Charles Day, president of 
the State Association, was the principal 
one. Mrs. E. 8. Osgood, vice-president at 
large, Mrs. George C, Frye, vice-president 
of the Portland Equal Suffrage Club, Miss 
Sarah Colburn, secretary, Mrs. E. C, Co- 
burn, Mrs. A. A. C. Peaslee, and Mr. L. 
C. Bateman made brief remarks. 

Mr. Bateman was out at the Lake for 
that wide-awake newspaper, the Lewis- 
ton Journal. But he laid down his pencil 
and made what the boys would call “a 
rattling good speech”’ for woman suffrage, 
pledging voice, pen, and purse to the 
cause. 

A picnic supper was served, to which 
the president of the. ‘*Twin Cities’? Club 
coutributed some of the best baked beans 
ever concocted. 

Idyl Wylde was built and is owned bya 
stock company of women. No one can 
own stock unless she is a member of *‘Our 
Neighborhood” Club, but members of the 
Club are not obliged to take stock unless 
they wish. The cottage is well furnished, 
and much in demand for parties and re- 
unions. The members have the first 
choice of ‘‘times and seasons,”’ and after 
a few more improvements are made, the 
Club will keep it for its own use, 

The August suffrage event is ‘‘Maine 
Woman Suffrage Day” at Ocean Park, Old 
Orchard, just south of that famous beach 
of which it is really but a continuation, 

Ocean Park has the distinction of hav- 
ing been the first Assembly to open its 
doors to the Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. The third Maine Suffrage Day 
was held in the beautiful Temple in the 
grove on Wednesday of last week. Mrs. 
Charles Day, president of the Maine W. 
8. A., presided, There was an interesting 
program. The ten o'clock was 
opened with prayer by the Rey, Alfreda 
Brewster, of Friendship. ‘The Suffrage 
Drill brought out many witty speeches. 
Mrs. E. S. Osgood was the leader, and 
divided the house into three 


session 


divisions— 





suffragists, anti-suffragists, and indiffer- 
ents. Permission was given every one who | 
felt they could not act the part to change 
places. A mock organization was effect- 
ed. The strict requirements of the con. 
stitution led Mrs. E. Burlingame Cheney, 
of Lewiston, to ask that those who came 
in late be told it was not a real session. 
Miss Fairfield, of Saco, and Miss DeMer- 
ritte, of Ocean Park, gave interesting re- 
ports from the Internatioual Convention 
at Washington. Miss Alfreda Mosher, of 
Boston, made the address of the morning, 
taking for her subject the college woman 
and the ballot. It was bright, piquant, 
and logical. Frequent applause greeted 
the young speaker. At noon the social 
feature of the day was enjoyed. A box 
luncheon with hot coffee, served by the 
educational bureau, was set out on long 
tables in Porter Memorial Hall. The dec- 
orations, which were in charge of Mrs. 
Thomas, of Saco, were very beautiful. 
The suffrage flower, the sunflower, and 
the sunshine color were seen every where. 
One particularly fine branching stalk of 
sunflowers was raised by Deacon Wade 
especially for this meeting. All sorts of 
devices were resorted to, to keep the 
flowers back for Suffrage Day. 

Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of Philadel- 
phia, gave the afternoon address before 
one of the most brilliant audiences of the 
season. The suffragists have a well-de- 
served reputation for good meetings, and 
no one was disappointed. Miss Shaw, as 
every one knows, is one of the most force- 
ful, logical, and convincing speakers on 
the platform to-day. Her rare smile, 
ready wit, keen satire, and apt illustration 
made the ‘‘Fate of a Republic’’ one of the 
memorable speeches of a summer notea 
for fine addresses. Miss Shaw is thor- 
oughly well informed upon her subject, 
and the deductions she drew were incon- 
trovertible. 

Miss Bertha Webb, of Portland, widely 
known as a violinist of marked ability, 
added to the pleasure of the afternoon by 
an exquisitely rendered solo. Mrs. F. M. 
Bridgham, of Dexter, accompanied on the 
piano with sympathetic touch. Vocal 
solos by Mrs. E. J. Card, of Dover, N. H., 
were most enjoyable. Mrs. Card is the 
possessor of a sweet, clear voice, which 
sbe uses with great taste and feeling. Of 
more than ordinary interest was the sing- 





ing by John Hutchinson, the sole survivor 


anti-slavery and suffrage, Miss Charlotte 
Thomas, of Portland, sang ‘Long, long 
ago.’’ The audience were asked tv join in 
the refrain, but so absorbed were they in 
listening they quite forgot to do so. 

The committee in charge of this very 
successful meeting was Mrs. Charles Day, 
Mrs. Nellie Wade Whitcomb, Mrs. J. M. 
Ryan, Miss Laura A. Demerritte, and Mrs. 
W. F. Fernald. E. H. Oseoon. 

Portland, Me. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON, Miss., AUG. 21, 1902. 

Young ladies are now to be admitted 
into the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary of Louisville. Ky. So many are 
going as missionaries to the foreign field 
that this has been a long-felt want. A 
special course of instruction in Bible 
study and missions has already been 
planned, and President Mullins solicits 
correspondence with all young ladies who 
contemplate going to the foreign field. 
The Mississippi Baptist says: 

“It will correspond with the training 
school of our Northern brethren, which 
has done so much in the way of instruct- 
ing lady missionaries. It is the begin- 
ning of greater things for the Seminary, 
for the missionaries, for the cause of mis- 
sions, and for the world. The very best 
missionaries of the cross are the ladies 
who have gone into the homes of the 
heathen where men cannot go, and have 
told to the heathen mothers and daugh- 
ters the story of the cross,”’ 

A committee appointed by the trustees 
of the Seminary reported the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously 
passed by the Board at its late meeting in 
Asheville: 

Your committee appointed last year to 
report on the propriety of establishing in 
connection with the Seminary a training 
school for young women who feel called 
to become missionaries, beg leave to re- 
port: 

1. We tind that there is a necessity, 
distinct and urgent, for such a school for 
Southern Baptist women. This need has 
been apparent for some time and has been 
constantly accentuated by the fact that 
many of our women have had to enter 
upon their work without preliminary 
training, and the further fact that others 
have had to go to Northern schools for 
that purpose. Truly we ought to have 
some arrangement of our own, 

2. After conference with the faculty of 
the Seminary we tind that instruction well 
suited to the young women can be pro- 
vided without expense. 

3. There are no dormitories or boarding 
arrangements for the young women at the 
Seminary, but economical arrangements 
can be made in the neighborhood. If 
this plan should work satisfactorily, as 
we feel contident it will, we may hope 
that a suitable dormitory may be provided 
for the young women, and that the gener- 
osity of our people will also devise some 
method for their support while in this 
course of training. 

4. We commit this matter to the Fac- 
ulty of the Seminary, requesting that the 
matter be duly considered, that they un- 
dertake such work in this direction as 
seems wise to them, and that they report 
to the trustees year by year as to the 
prospect and value of the work. 

In accordance with the above _in- 
structions, and under the conditions set 
forth therein, the Faculty are prepared to 
welcome any young women who desire to 
avail themselves of our courses of study. 
I shall be glad to receive letters from any 
such, and to furnish all needed informa- 
tion. E, Y. MuLLINsS, Pres. 








INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR WIVES AND 
WIDOWS. 


On the top floor of the New Era Build- 
ing in Chicago is one of the most unique 
institutions in the city. It is known as 
the ‘‘United Hebrew Charities’ Work- 
room,’’ The presiding genius and super- 
intendent is Mrs. Louise Mitchell. 

This workroom among the poor Jewish 
women of Chicago aims to give employ- 
ment to deserted wives and dependent 
widows, who have children to feed and 
clothe. It seeks to make them self-sup- 
porting by teaching them various kinds of 
needlework. And lastly, it endeavors to 
educate them in the decencies of life, to 
raise them in their own esteem, and 
to give them that desire for a social stand- 
ing so essential to the happy woman’s 
make-up. 

The committee in general charge is 
headed by Mrs. Louise Schott. Other 
members are Isaac Greensfelder, Mra. 
Garson Myers, and Mrs. Alfred Kohn. 

Every day the rooms are filled with 
women whose poverty and helplessness 
are known to Superintendent Edward Ru- 
bovits of the United Hebrew Charities. 
They come at 9 A. M. and leave at 4 P. M. 
These hours allow them to complete all 
their household work before leaving 
home, and to return in time to prepare 
the evening meal. The tasks given them 
are not hard, and in payment each re- 
ceives seventy-five cents a day. 

The only drawback to the workroom is 





principles of scientific charity and ac- 
cording to the means at its disposal. It 
cannot be generous. In commenting on 
this, Superintendent Rubovits says: 


Our applicants appear in a different 
attitude from that adopted by those who 
petition non-Jewish charitable institu- 
tions. They demand, where others ask. 
Our donors were more liberal. The pe- 
culiarities have their origin in that maxim 
of the Bible: ‘‘Fur the poor shall never 
cease out of the land,’’ And, therefore, 
the liberality is greater, and the demands 
from our people are more persistent. 

Our manner of procedure is easily ex- 
plained. A case appears, and the applica- 
tion is taken. Then an investigation is 
made. This is dvune to ascertain the 
causes which prompted the person to ask 
for assistance, and a!so to enable the com- 
mittee to form an opinion as to what ex- 
tent aid should be furnished. Such in- 
vestigations frequently lead to detection 
of intended fraud, sometimes to unworth- 
iness, 

The women who are taken into the 
workroom are all respectable and upright 
morally. We do not undertake our in- 
vestigations with the preconceived idea 
that we shall discover its object to be 
unworthy. When we do discover it to be 
such, it is quite accidental, and very dis- 
appointing. In that case, of course, the 
applicant is refused aid. When we have 
cause merely to suspect that something is 
wrong, we give the woman the benefit of 
the doubt until something further devel- 
ops. Every worthy case is taken up 
promptly, and all possible assistance is 
granted, 

The work furnished is chiefly that of 
making men’s neckties for the wholesale 
establishments, The big manufacturers’ 
furnish the material, and pay from 15 to 
25 cents a dozen for having’ the ties made 
up.—Chicago Chronicle. 
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SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION AT LYNN. 


On Saturday afternoon, Aug. 30, the 
Lynn Equal Rights Club had a success- 
ful picnic on ‘‘High Rock,”’ the estate of 
John W. Hutchinson. A large gathering 
of suffragists and invited guests listened 
to ten-minute addresses, interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music. 

Judge Berry, Dr. Konikow, Mrs. Dr. 
Hawkes, Ellen F. Wetherell, Dr. Waldron, 
Mr. Page, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Su- 
sanna W. Berry, and others took part. 
John W. Hutchinson and Miss Charlotte 
Thomas, of Portland, sang ‘‘Long, long 
ago,’’ to the great amusement of the audi- 
ence. We give in part the address of Miss 
Wetherell: 


When in Florida last winter I had oc- 
casion to transact a little business with a 
party there who advised me on present- 
ing my petition at the general office of 
the company to take a gentleman along 
with me, for, said he, ‘Oftentimes in 
matters of this kind a woman is taken ad- 
vantage of, where a man is treated fairly.”’ 
Turning to the man I made this reply, 
“Sir, lam a Massachusetts woman; I am 
a voting woman, and I need no protector.”’ 
Dear friends, as one proud of being a 
Massachusetts woman, as one still proud- 
er of being a voting woman, I greet you 
this beautiful summer day aud welcome 
you to this grand old summit of nature’s 
building, where we have met to honor 
those principles by whose purity this 
American nation exists to-day. 

As I said, [ am proud of being a voting 
woman, even if it be but to vote for a Lynn 
school board, and I intend to keep on 
voting for the Lynn school board, exer- 
cising that fraction of my just claim, 
trusting that this great State will reward 
my patriotism by making my sister women 
and myself free citizens before the law. 

Coming North from Florida I stopped 
in New York, and there, like all women, 
I had a trunk to transfer. Lapplied to an 
expressman to do the work. The man 
took out his book to take my address, I 
gave him my name as it was given to me 
at my birth, a very good name, and one I 
am not likely to lose. He wrote it down. 
Then he said: ‘Is it Miss or Mrs,?’’ 

Well, I said to myself, this is funny! 
This is exceedingly queer! I had had 
that question put to me many times in 
Florida by railroad officials and by women 
when desiring my address, but I had sup- 
posed it might be part of that peculiar 
Southern law which requires a man or 
woman to be of a certain shade of com- 
plexion to travel on a first-class railroad 
car, or be admitted to a first-class Chris- 
tian church. Sol said nothing there; but 
in the great city of New York, close to 
the still freer city of Boston, I was prone 
to question the man as tv his right to pry 
into the domestic relations of his women 
patrons. Sol said: ‘Is it customary for 
a New York expressman to ask a woman 
if she be married or single, when he trans- 
fers her baggage from one station to an- 
other? Is it obligatory for a woman to 
tell him if she be married or single before 
he can take her trunk across the city?’’ 
The man made no reply. Then I said: 
“Do you ask a man if he be married or 
single ’ere you express his baggage from 
one station to another?’ Still the man 
said nothing. Then I said: “Sir, lama 
Massachusetts woman, a member of the 
Lynn Equal Rights Club.”’ 

I most emphatically believe in those 
principles which that club is bound to 
sustain, in political, civil, and social 
equality of men and women. I believe in 
law, especially when I have a hand in 
making it, and as I helped make the rule 
that these speeches be of short duration, 








I propose to be obedient. We have come 


tionists, or as Socialists. There is a 
scriptural text which reads: ‘‘When thy 
father and mother forsake thee then the 
Lord will take thee up.”’ 


— oe 





Miss Mary Wrightman, of Salt Lake, has | 


been appointed map draftsman, at a sal- 
ary of $1200, in the Surveyor-General’s 
office, Salt Lake, Utah. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE.—The management has 
secured Clyde Fitch’s fascinating drama, 
‘*Barbara Frietchie,’’ and announces this 
play next week. The great success of 
‘*Barbara Freitchie,’’ as given by Julia 
Marlowe and her company two years ago, 
will be pleasantly recalled, and a further 
opportunity of enjoying it will be eagerly 


anticipated. Realistic stage pictures will | 
be shown. The anthor of ‘Barbara 
Frietchie’’ has made this character the 


central figure in an imaginary story full 
of intense dramatic interest. Choice 
chocolate bonbons will be distributed at 
the Monday matinee. 


GRAND OPERA House.—Mr. Ben Hen- 
dricks in “Ole Olson,’ will again amuse 
and delight lovers of wholesome comedy 
at the Boston Grand Opera House, next 
week. This comedian whose name is 
closely identified with the success of this 
play will be seen again in a part especially 
hisown. “Ole Olson” furnishes an even- 
ing of wholesome fun and laughter. It 
presents honest purpose and integrity in 
a homely, heart-appealing manner that 
commands the respect of right-minded 
people. An excellent company is in sup- 
port of Mr. Hendricks, and the Swedish 
Ladies’ Quartette will appear, garbed in 


| national costume. in several vocal selec- 
| tions. 
Saturday as usual. 


Matinees, Tuesday, Thursday and 








ROYAL BLUE LINE. 








GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON, 





Personally conducted tour leaves Bos- 
ton Sept. 12 via Fall River Line; $32.00 
covers all expenses, including visit to 
Gettysburg, drives over battletield, beau- 
tiful scenery of Pen Mar and Blue Moun- 
tain, and stop in Washington. For itiner- 
ary and full particulars call on or address 
Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


: 








Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir. 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & C0,3¢12rosdeay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D. 











GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ever 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mo: day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Hoston 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston. Mags 


ee, 
HOUSEWORK. — An Armenian widow in 
| good health and speaking a little English, wants 
a p’ace to do housework. Address Mrs. \. Ev- 
| TONJIAN, Care Alexan Kazanjiap, 31 Rodney St 
Worcester, Mass. 7. 





| 
' 
| 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET,— 


Appl 
Mars. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. stl 














— 
FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET. — A ‘idiregg 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, |: ston. 
FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—a<,. dresg 
| Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston 
| A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY own 
| attractive country estate of eighty acres, forte 
miles out, would like to correspond with « mn 
son of means seeking permanent home anid ser- 
| vices. Address THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. ; Park 
| Street, Boston, Mass. 
| POSITION WANTED by a lady,who has been 
| a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of sten aphy 
and of music, has held a secre'ary’s positi.» and 
| worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
| competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
years’ course at Emerson College of ©: «tory, 
Would prefer to teach physical and voice « ure 
or to be governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. § 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, is8,: 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons, 124 Winthrop ‘oad. 
Brookline; Dr. Jobn 8. Lindsay, Rector «f st. 


Paul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston; Dean south. 





wick of same college. Address Miss L. E. nap. 
STREET 10 Batavia Street Boston, 

$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good rder; 


respectable neighborhood; assessed for 500: 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. KiLack- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4.50). 4 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, | W224, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex. 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetis, 


GHORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfiela Republt- 
can. 

Written in a style which will appeal to the pop 
ular mind.— The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little boak. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consel 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 








BY 





The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.— Boston Courier. 

Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit. 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. n0se whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiovg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
a ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
cette. 


LineoIn Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farl 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood- working machinery—planel 
moulder, cut-off saw, ghingte mill, ete. A press 
and ee office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hun 
thousand dollars, and is aJl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice 48 








ired 


many. , 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Eacl new 


subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take 12 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnls 

roomsalready 1) Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work uld 
be done by students, and thus the value ©! the 
gift be doubled. 





We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departmen', 
and scientific apparatus. We need a gow en 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlingto™ 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the © reir 

But while we wait for an endowment, we "ce 
funds to keep the présent work alive and effici¢ _ 
and adollar to-day may be wortb many further oP 
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